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MOORHOUSE F. X. MILLAR, S.J. 
A DEDICATION 


THIS IssUE OF THOUGHT is dedicated to Father Moorhouse F. X. 
Millar, one of the notable scholars produced by the Society of Jesus 
in this country. 

Looking back on the completion of his fifty years as a Jesuit, one 
may see that the keynote of his distinguished contribution to poli- 
tical philosophy has not been popularity but originality and depth. 
The bound volumes of this review are a witness to the great labor 
and the sense of actuality behind this lifetime of a thinker ever 
honestly and seriously engaged, for the sake of the people, in the 
concrete problems of American civilization. The index lists some 
thirty important articles by him, and the editors’ page contains his 
name from the beginning, for twenty-eight years, as associate editor. 
To summarize in a page or a phrase is impossible, but perhaps it 
is right to say that, above all, he has been a Catholic teacher of the 
rights of law against power. 

Our jubilarian has been equally important and original in the 
way he founded the Department of Political Philosophy and the 
Social Sciences in Fordham’s Graduate School. Despite limitations 
of money and men, this department has led the way in showing how 
the social sciences, whose proper locus has been a vastly confusing 
issue in American higher education, can and should be integrated 
by means of a common ground of social and political philosophy. 

Father Millar is especially known for his pioneering attempt to 
trace the origins of American constitutionalism to Catholic and 
medieval sources. And over against conventional interpretation of 
history which idealized the Reformation as the fons et origo of 
democratic freedom, he showed, by contrast, how much our Found- 
ing Fathers owed to the old Whig tradition dating from Bracton, 
Fortescue, Lord Somers and others and culminating in Edmund 
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Burke, whom he has always considered to be the greatest political 
writer in the English-speaking world. 

Together with many friends and disciples, and with the editors 
of THoucut, I take all joy in acknowledging a great debt of mind 
and friendship to this great priest of the Society of Jesus. 

Rosert C. Hartnett, S.J. 
Editor of America. 


CONTRIBUTIONS BY FATHER MILLAR 
THoucut (1926—) 


The American and the French revolutions 

The American concept of man 

American federalism and European peace 

Aquinas and the missing link in the philosophy of history 
Burke and the moral basis of political liberty 

The constitution and belated prejudices 

The dehumanization of man 

Democracy vs. the constitution 

The dilemma of democracy 

The dilemma of modern democracy 

Don Sturzo’s “Church and State” 

The enigma of democracy 

God and the founding fathers 

Hauriou, Suarez, and Chief Justice Marshall 

The influence of Roman law on international relations 


The origin of sound democratic principles in Catholic tradition. . . . 
Partiality and law (Correspondence) 

The philosophy of the constitution 

“Reason” medieval and modern 

The re-education of mankind 

St. Augustine and Cicero’s definition of the state 

St. Augustine and political theory 

Scholastic philosophy and American political theory 

Stoicism in modern thought 
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Throughout this article there is an 
insistent challenge: to factions in 
this country to yield to the na 
tional common good—and to this 
country to think in economics of 
the common good of the free 
world. 


ECONOMICS AND THE 
COMMON GOOD 


CHARLES J. WALSH 


FaTHER MiLLAR—WHOM THIS ISSUE OF THOUGHT honors—is a politi- 
cal scientist whose work may seem far removed from the formal 
subject matter of economics. Yet it is not at all strange that this great 
political philosopher should have much to contribute to the econo- 
mist. Economics, above all, is a practical science. It does not, gener- 
ally speaking, seek knowledge for its own sake. It investigates and 
analyzes the wealth-making process so that—through a better under- 
standing of it—the latter may be corrected, improved and made 
more efficient. It seeks to provide guides for action—criteria, for 
decision-making. 

But policy decision and action cannot be based on economic prin- 
ciple alone. As the late Professor Richard T. Ely pointed out: 


Final judgement in practical affairs is a synthesis in which economic, 
political and moral considerations must be combined. Economics deals with 
the individual as he is and not with an artificially simplified “economic 
man.” On this account it is impossible wholly to disassociate the social 
sciences from one another, and especially is it impossible to divorce eco- 
nomics from ethics and politics.’ 


The economist cannot find the answer to policy questions solely with- 
in the framework of his own discipline. Attempts to do so—as in 





1Ely, Richard T., Outlines of Economics, 6th ed.. Macmillan 1937. p. 11. 
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the development of Welfare Economics—have led to a disappointing 
series of short circuits.” Human welfare is indivisible, and there- 
fore policy decisions—even decisions of economic policy—must be 
more broadly gauged. 

The views which the economist holds of the nature of the indivi- 
dual, the state and society, and of their proper objectives, pro- 
foundly affect his recommendations of what should be done and 
how it should be accomplished. And it is precisely at this point— 
in the realm of policy recommendation and decision—that Father 
Millar’s work can contribute so much to the economist. The princi- 
ples and concepts of political society which he has developed and 
taught can do much to give sound direction to policy. To this econo- 
mist, at least, Father Millar’s conception of the common good has, 
more than any other, brought guidance and broad, liberal under- 


standing to his work. 
“The common good,” Father Millar wrote, 


naturally resolves itself into its sevenfold essentially correlative elements 
which are unity, order, stability, security, freedom, peace, and progress. 
As conditions to social existence these are the ends of normal social activity 
because their maintenance and promotion is a necessary means to our 
human developmnt as essentially interdependent persons. As all the members 
of any given organized society or state must in the very nature of our com- 
mon exigencies be expected or called upon to contribute, according to their 
capacity, toward the maintenance and promotion of these conditions; so have 
all such members an equal correlative right in distributive justice to par- 
ticipate, according to their functional contribution, in each and all of these 
conditions as necessary means or opportunities to a good life.* 


The objective of the state, then, is to promote the common good, 
and this objective is advanced by policies which promote the unity, 
order, stability, security, freedom, peace and progress of the com- 
munity. The concept is broad enough to include both static and 
dynamic considerations. One condition is not to be achieved at the 
expense of another; progress is not sacrificed to ensure stability, nor 
is security to be gained at the expense of freedom. Nor should the 
interest of one group be arbitrarily sacrificed for that of another. 


2Scitovsky, Tibor, “The State of Welfare Economics,” American Economic Review. 


June 1951. 
8Millar, Labor and the Common Good; Labor Law An Instrument of Social Peace and 


Progress, Fordham University Press, 1940. 
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Instead, there must be a harmonious participation of all in the 
common welfare—and all means more than simply the majority.* 


An AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Indeed, during the period covered by Father Millar’s work there 
has been very considerable progress made in moving toward such 
a conception of the state’s role in the economic sphere as he teaches. 
Since the onset of the Great Depression in 1929, the American econ- 
omy has been vastly improved and strengthened; it has been made 
much more depression-resistant. Self-correctives have been built 
into the system which help to offset both decreases and excessive 
increases in economic activity. The system has been rendered more 
orderly, secure and stable; yet, this has been accomplished without 
sacrifice of essential liberties or the stifling of progress. Indeed, the 
American economy has never experienced—with the possible excep- 
tion of the decade of the ’20’s—a more rapid rate of development 
that that which has marked the postwar period.’ It has, moreover, 
been a period in which the unity of American society has been greatly 
advanced and domestic peace—as exemplified, for example, in 
labor-management relations—has become more secure. 

A comparison with 1929 shows just how great these gains have 
been and how much the state’s conception of its role in the economic 
process has broadened. Take, for example, our monetary and 
banking system. Economists believe that the duration and severity 
of the depression after 1929 can be accounted for only in terms of 
the successive collapses which took place in our monetary and 
banking structure.° The number of banks shrank from 24,000 in 
1929 to 15,299 in 1935, with about 9,000 banks suspending opera- 
tions during this period.’ This caused deflationary pressures of 
unprecedented proportions. Since then, however, the banking struc- 
ture has been immeasurably strengthened. The Federal Deposit 





4Millar, M. F. X., “Majority Rule: Assumed Might or Presumed Right?” THovent, 
XII, 533. 

5Mills, Frederick C., “The Role of Productivity in Economic Growth,” American 
Economic Review, May 1952, p. 545. 

®6Schumpeter, Joseph, “The Decade of the Twenties,” American Economic Review, 


May 1946, p. 9. 
TJoint Committee on the Economic Report: Subcommittee on General Credit Control 
and Debt Management; Monetary Policy and the Management of the Public Debt, 


U. S. Government Printing Office 1952. Part 1. p. 544, 
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Insurance Corporation now fully insures some 98 per cent of the 
nation’s deposits, providing full coverage up to $10,000 on each 
account. Bank runs—so much a part of the economic scene before 
1929—now appear to be largely a thing of the past. 

Much also has been learned since 1929 about the use of monetary 
and fiscal policy to achieve economic stability—to provide an 
environment conducive to a high level of activity and employment. 
Whereas earlier declarations of Federal Reserve policy stressed the 
objective of monetary policy as the accommodation of the needs of 
commerce, agriculture and industry, more recent statements of 
policy have stressed the broader objectives of economic stabiliza- 
tion. In the report of the Board of Governors for 1945, for example, 
we read: 

It is the Board’s belief that the implicit, predominant purpose of Federal 
Reserve policy is to contribute, in so far as the limitations of monetary and 
credit policy permit, to an economic environment favorable to the highest 
possible degree of sustained production and employment. Traditionally this 
overall policy has been followed by easing credit conditions when deflation- 
ary factors prevailed and, conversely, by restrictive measures when infla- 
tionary forces threatened.® 
Amendments to our fundamental banking law since 1933 have 
greatly strengthened the monetary instruments which the Board of 
Governors may use to achieve these objectives. 

Indeed there are many who believe that the work of Lord Keynes 
has now given us—in the instruments of monetary and fiscal policy 
—the means of maintaining a high level of activity and employment, 
of promoting the common good, without intervening in the day-to- 
day decisions of individuals.’ These monetary and fiscal controls 
have the great advantage of operating impersonally. They influence 
the total economic environment within which individuals are free 
to make their own decisions. As the London Economist has put it, 
they permit the government to infiuence the economic weather.” 
When the government seeks instead to ration raindrops, arbitrary 
decisions are difficult to avoid and administrative complexities 
threaten the breakdown of the orderly processes of government. 


8Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 32nd Annual Report, Wash- 


ington, p. 1. 
9Jewkes, J., Ordeal by Planning, London: Macmillan, 1948, p. 59. 
10The Economist, “The Limits of Planning,” November 29, 1947, p. 865. 
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In the past quarter-century we have literally passed through a 
tremendous social revolution—a revolution of which we are still 
virtually unaware unless we have occasion to compare conditions 
now with what they were in 1929. This revolution has been unobtru- 
sive for two reasons: first, it has been accomplished in an orderly 
way with the support of an overwhelming majority of the American 
people; second, our attention has been largely diverted to more 
immediate emergencies, such as the Great Depression, the second 
World War, and the “cold war” with communism climaxed by the 
Korean incident. But the revolution or evolution toward a more 
equitable and a better society has taken place nonetheless—so much 
so, in fact, that the editors of one of our most influential journals of 
public opinion have used the term “the Permanent Revolution” to 
describe American society.” 

Since 1929, a number of self-balancing mechanisms have also 
been built into the American economy to help insure its stability. 
Take, for example, the income tax. With any falling off in the rate 
of economic activity, both individual and corporate income taxes 
are automatically reduced. With government expenditures largely 
unaffected by the decrease in tax receipts, the government will be 
contributing more to the income stream than it is taking out in the 
form of taxes. Thus the government will be making a net contribu- 
tion to the income stream which determines the levels of economic 
activity and employment. Similarly, the increase in tax receipts 
which accompanies increases in activity helps to dampen down 
excessive expansion in boom periods. 

The security and stability of the American system has also been 
advanced by our nationwide system of unemployment insurance. 
Previous to the establishment of this system in 1935, economic risk 
was largely borne by those least responsible for fluctuations in busi- 
ness activity and those least able to bear these risks. Now a system 
of unemployment insurance—administered by the: state—covers 
about 33 million wage and salaried workers—virtually all those 
employed in private businesses of any size. 

This system, by providing a minimum income during periods 
when the worker is unemployed, automatically helps to maintain 





11The Editors of Fortune, U.S.A., The Permanent Revolution, Prentice-Hall, 1951. 
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the rate of national spending, thus giving the economy greater 
support. While the adequacy of benefit payments (in the light of 
what has happened to the price level during the last thirteen years) 
and the duration of benefit periods may be questioned, it cannot be 
doubted that unemployment insurance has rendered the system more 
stable, more secure and more equitable without short-circuiting 
progress by destroying incentive. 

American society has also been made more secure by the nation- 
wide system of Old Age and Survivors Benefit Insurance. The risk 
of insecurity in old age had become pressing—particularly in urban 
society. The fragmentation of the family under the impact of modern 
conditions of living had multiplied the risk of economic insecurity 
in old age. The Federal system of old age insurance—unknown in 
1929—now provides some measure of security for about 85 per 
cent of our income receivers; all but 10 million of those currently 
in the labor force are covered by the Federal system. In addition, 
Federal benefits are being increasingly supplemented by private 
pension plans established by collective contracts between employers 
and employees. Pension agreements negotiated by the United Mine 
Workers, the United Steelworkers and the Automobile Workers in 
1946 marked the beginning of a period of rapid development of 
private pension plans. 

The growth of old age insurance in the United States has also 
contributed importantly to the peace, security and stability of the 
American system. It has helped make it more flexible and adjust- 
able. Old-age benefits help to stabilize money income and spending 
and thus contribute to a stable rate of activity in the economy gener- 
ally. Moreover, they permit—in periods of economic adjustment— 
the withdrawal of some of the older people from the labor force, 
thus relieving the problems of unemployment. Of course, the 
changing pattern of age distribution in American society—with its 
great increases in the proportion of the very young and the aged, 
due to the surge in the birth rate since 1940 and the prolongation of 
human life by advances in medical science—may create a need for 
comprehensive changes in our system of old age insurance. But the 
provision of such insurance under government leadership has vastly 


improved the economy. 
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The Farm Problem 


Another automatic corrective which has been built into the Ameri- 
can system since 1929 is the government program for supporting 
farm incomes during periods of economic adjustment. The main- 
tenance of farm income during such periods, it is argued,” by 
helping to keep up expenditures in the agricultural sector of the 
economy, contributes support to the economy generally and makes 
it more resistant to contractive influences. 

American farm policy is one of the most controversial elements 
of the American system as it has developed since 1929. On the 
basis of Father Millar’s concept of the common good, it appears 
vulnerable on several points. It appears arbitrary inasmuch as one 
group seems to be singled out for special treatment. This group, 
moreover, appears to be the most politically powerful group in the 
American community. By legislative edict, it is afforded special 
protection not available to other less politically potent groups. It is 
given an insulated position in the economy; it is protected by the 
“support price” from the hazards of economic fluctuation which 
must be borne by other groups. Moreover, through this insulation, 
it would appear that the necessary changes which progress demands 
are short-circuited. Price changes usually give direction to the 
necessary adjustments in production and the allocation of resources 
which the changing wants and needs of the community and an 
advancing technology require. Fixed, supported prices remove the 
necessity for these adjustments. 

However, a good case—in the light of the common good—can be 
made out for government programs to support farm prices and farm 
incomes. Rigid price supports do short-circuit the price mechanism 
and may lead to a socially wasteful allocation of resources. They 
may be at the expense of the common good. But a flexible system 
of price sunports which would permit necessary adjustments to he 
made in an orderly manner without the economic disruption caused 
by severe and erratic price fluctuations is an entirely different matter. 

Agricultural output is not subject to the same degree of control 





12Brannan, Charles, House Committee on Agriculture; 8lst Congress, First Session. 
House Miscellaneous Reports 5. U. S. Government Printing Office, 1949. 
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which exists in industry. In the latter, production is continuous with 
goods constantly coming off the production line; moreover, control 
over output is concentrated in fewer hands. The rate of production 
can be quickly adjusted to changes in demand with price fluctuations 
held to a minimum. The situation is altogether different in agricul- 
ture—here production is discontinuous with production cycles of 
six months, a year or, in the case of livestock, several years. More- 
over, output, because of weather, plant disease and insect infesta- 
tion, cannot be nicely adjusted to changing demand conditions with 
a minimum of disturbance. In addition, the farmer does not have 
the mobility and flexibility of production in other lines. Farming 
is not only a means of making a living; it is also a way of life. 
What a farmer may produce—as far as the great cash staples, wheat, 
corn, and cotton are concerned—is largely dictated by geography. 
Therefore, if drastic fluctuations in prices and income are to be 
avoided and necessary adjustments are to be carried out without 
great suffering and disturbance, more time must be allowed. A 
sound price-support program would permit necessary adjustments 
to be made in a more orderly manner without, at the same time, 
preventing these necessary adjustments from taking place. Such a 
program would be in the common interest, too, since it would prevent 
slumps in farm prices and income from upsetting the economy 
generally. While it cannot be said that the present rather rigid farm 
price-support program meets the requirements of such a system, few 
would deny that the current position of American agriculture is now 
far better than it was during the ’20’s. 

Another element of increased strength in the American economy 
is the improved structure of wealth and income distribution. This 
wider diffusion of wealth and income means a broader and more 
equitable distribution of the benefits of our common productive 
efforts. Since 1929, all income classes in the United States have 
shared in the gains of an economy whose total product has risen by 
more than 100 per cent in real terms. National income, in dollars 
of constant purchasing power, has risen from $172,500 million in 
1929 to $345,100 million in 1952.* But, while all income groups 
have shared in this increasing abundance, the greatest gains were 


13The Economic Report of the President, January 1953, United States Government 
Printing Office, p. 166. Figures are in 1952 dollars. 
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staged by the lower income groups. The National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, for example, reports that since 1929 the incomes 
of lower income groups have increased about 14 times faster than 
the one per cent of our income-receivers with the largest incomes. 
In 1929 the one per cent with largest incomes received more than 
17 per cent of the total national income; by 1948 this share had 
fallen to 9 per cent.” 

This greater diffusion of the benefits of the common product of 
the American economy has made it more orderly, stable and pro- 
gressive. The broader distribution of purchasing power has helped 
create a vast American mass market of high income receivers. It is 
upon this market that the rate of American production, the level of 
employment and the expansion of the economy depends. The pace 
of economic activity—no matter how much this fact may be veiled 
by monetary phenomena—is, in last analysis, determined by the 
rate of consumption. Consumption is the end of all economic 
activity. 

Indeed, it is the realization of this basic fact that marks the 
essential difference between American and European capitalism. 
Ours is a distributive society which has brought about a widespread 
participation in the benefits of economic progress. In this country 
the market is regarded as unlimited. Producers—even of luxury 
products—regard every income-receiver as a potential customer. 
Americans—management and labor alike—are expansion-minded. 
Management is confident that the ever-expanding market will absorb 
all increases in output; labor, too, is production-minded, knowing 
from experience that it will share equitably in the benefits of an 
ever-expanding output.” European capitalism, on the other hand, 
takes a much more narrow view of the economic horizon. With 
markets regarded as fixed and limited in size, class antagonism and 
cartelization emerge. The employer regards wage increases as 
coming out of profits; with the market limited, the worker believes 
that increased productive efficiency will reduce employment. More- 





14Moore, G. H., “Secular Changes in the Distribution of Income,” American Economic 
Review, May 1952, p. 531. 

15This appears clearly from the reports published by productivity teams which have 
come to this country under the ECA and Mutual Security programs to observe American 
industry. See, for example, The Brassfoundry—Anglo-American Council on “Produc- 
tivity,” 1951, p. 3. 
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over, with the market regarded as fixed in size, the entry of new 
firms into an industry or the introduction of new methods of pro- 
duction is regarded as unstabilizing, and is therefore opposed by 
those already on the scene. Thus progress is aborted and industry 
stagnates. There is no conception of all groups going forward 
together, participating in opportunities whose limits are fixed only 
by the faith, courage and imagination of the participating groups. 
For this reason, private capitalism which is ‘almost universally 
accepted in the United States is bitterly opposed by large groups in 
European society. 

Four principal factors have contributed to the improvement in 
the structure of American income distribution since 1929. One has 
been the change in the system of personal and corporate income 
taxation. Few would argue that a progressive tax on incomes is 
not the most efficient and equitable way of raising the funds needed 
by the state to promote the common good. Disagreement largely 
centers on the details of a particular income tax structure—Are the 
rates so high as to discourage production; or, so constructed as to 
cripple progress? Are the rates in some brackets so high as to be 
confiscatory—to be inequitable? Other difficult questions in the 
realm of taxation and fiscal policy generally have to do with the 
range of government activities—Is the state’s need for funds inflated 
by the performance of activities and functions which could better be 
handled by individual or subsidiary groups? 

Tax rates during the war and “cold-war” periods are, in all proba- 
bility, too high to be maintained on a permanent basis without 
impairment of the economy—without debilitating the goose that lays 
the golden egg. Indeed, there has recently been a widespread 
recession from peak “cold-war” tax rates in Britain, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, France and other countries. In the United States, corporate 
excess profits taxes came to an end on January 1, 1954, and personal 
income taxes were—on the average—reduced 10 per cent. But, 
despite these high tax rates, the period since 1939 has been one of 
tremendous economic expansion and social gain. Whether this rate 
of progress could be maintained for an indefinite period in the face 
of these rates, however, is a question on which the economic verdict 


is still moot. 
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Labor and Management 


The second major factor which has contributed to the changed 
structure of income distribution since 1929 is the growth and 
development of trade unionism. The total membership in American 
trade unions in 1932 amounted to 3,226,000; by 1947 this had 
increased to 15,414,000. Behind this great growth in trade union 
membership was the promotional activity of the government. Section 
7 of the N.R.A. (1933) and the Wagner Act (1935) declared the 
right of labor to bargain with management through representatives 
of their own choosing and forbade any interference by management 
with the free exercise of this right. This action—revolutionary as 
it appeared at the time—could hardly be called radical and was, 
indeed, in accord with sound Christian traditions. Years before, in 
1891, Leo XIII had proclaimed that the right to associate (including 
the formation of associations of workingmen) was one which had 
been ordained by the very Author of man’s nature. 

For man is permitted by a right of nature to form private societies; the 
State, on the other hand, has been instituted to protect and not to destroy nat- 
ural right, and if it should forbid its citizens to enter into associations, it 
would clearly do something contradictory to itself because both the State 
itself and private associations are begotten by one and the same principle, 
namely that men by nature are inclined to associate.”’ 


Forty years later, Leo’s principle was reiterated by Pius XI in 
Quadragesimo Anno. In discussing this point still ten years later 
in 1941, Father Millar wrote: 


The employer, therefore, who in relation to his employees, refuses to take 
into his calculations the rightful claim of labor to a human wage or denies 
to his employees their natural right to associate, with a view to procuring 
such privileges as properly correspond to the functional contribution of labor 
to the common good, may . . . think that after all it is his own affair. . . . But 
this is not the case. Not only is he guilty of injustice to his employees in 
refusing to allow for their natural “right to the fruits of their industry; and 
to the means of making their industry fruitful,” but by this very fact he is 





16Woytinski, W. S. and associates, Employment and Wages in the United States, 


Twentieth Century Fund 1953, p. 234. 
1TRerum Novarum. Two Basic Social Encyclicals, Benziger Bros., 1943, p. 65. 
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likewise guilty of injustice against that larger society of which both he and 
his employees are fellow-members."* 


The growth of labor organizations in the United States has helped 
balance the economy and made it more progressive. Galbraith, in | 
his American Capitalism, calls our economy a system of counter- : 
vailing power.” Two of the major centers of force, he writes, are 
big business and big labor. If the growth of big business had not 
been balanced by the development of large labor organizations, the 
economy, in all probability, would have become distorted. It would 
have become diverted away from a balanced development in which 
all groups shared in the growing abundance made possible by the | 
surging productivity of business bigness. As Galbraith points up, 
big business is far more efficient and productive than small indus- 
trial organizations but presents the danger of an undue concentra- 
tion of economic power which could twist economic development 
away from the common good. The development of other centers of 
countervailing economic power has prevented this from taking place 
and has helped keep the economy firmly on the rails of progressive 
development. 

The third and fourth factors which have helped bring about an 
improved distribution of U.S. income and a great strengthening of 
the American economy are closely related. They are the rise of ; 
business management as a profession and a growing sense of social i 
responsibility—of trusteeship—on the part of the management 
group. The massive corporation has brought about a separation of 
the ownership and the control of wealth. This, in turn, has made 
obsolete the assumption of the “economic man’”—the businessman 
who constantly, within a framework of intense price and cost com- 
petition, sought maximum profits at all times. These profits no 
longer directly accrue to the businessman-owner. Moreover, the i 
professional manager takes a longer and more balanced view. He ; 
realizes that high-level production depends upon high-level con- 
sumption which presupposes, in turn, a mass market of high-income 
consumers. Hence, American business subscribes to a high-wage 
philosophy. The professional manager also sees his organization 
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18Millar, Moorhouse I. X., Labor Law, Fordham University Press, 1940, p. 7. 
19Galbraith, J. K., American Capitalism: The Concept of Countervailing Power, 
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as doing business over a long period of time and realizes that this 
depends on good relations with consumers, with suppliers and with 
the workers who must man it. If the organization is to be preserved, 
it must provide the worker with good pay and the consumer with 
high quality goods at reasonable prices; it must also play fair with 
suppliers and not try to extort the last penny made possible by 
temporary market fluctuations. The result has been a more broadly 
based and better balanced economy. 

Structurally, therefore, the economy has been tremendously 
improved during the past quarter of a century. We have learned 
to use the instruments of monetary and fiscal policy more effectively 
and our money has been made more secure through the develop- 
ment of deposit insurance. Insurance has been provided for most 
Americans against the major economic risks of modern economic 
life—unemployment and a lack of security in old age. Automatic 
stabilizers have been built into the system which tend to offset 
declines in income and employment, including the progressive taxa- 
tion of individual and corporate incomes, farm price supports, and 
unemployment insurance. The system has also been given greater 
stability by a wider diffusion of wealth and income. Capping the 
entire development, we have the national declaration of the deter- 
mination of both the government and the American people to main- 
tain a high level of economic activity and employment in the 
Employment Act of 1946: 


The Congress hereby declares that it is the continuing policy and reponsi- 
bility of the Federal Government to use all practical means consistent with 
its needs and obligations and other essential considerations of national policy, 
with the assistance and cooperation of industry, agriculture, labor and State 
and local governments, to coordinate and utilize all its plans, functions, and 
resources for the purpose of creating and maintaining, in a manner calcu- 
lated to foster and promote free competitive enterprise and the general wel- 
fare, conditions under which there will be afforded useful employment oppor- 
tunities, including self-employment, for those able, willing and seeking to 
work, and to promote maximum employment, production and purchasing 
power.” 


The Act is a recognition, in the economic sphere, of the government’s 
responsibility for promoting the common good; it is in the Hamil- 


20Act of February 20, 1946, sec. 2; U.S.C. Title 15, sec. 1021. 
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tonian tradition. It is also a final repudiation of laissez faire which ; 
was given its theoretical coup de grace in Keynes’ General Theory. j 


. . . the characteristics of the special case assumed by the classical theory 
(with its prescription of laissez faire) happens not to be those of the ' 
economic society in which we actually live, with the result that its teaching Y 
is misleading and disastrous if we attempt to apply it to the facts of ex- f 
perience.” 


It is, moreover, soundly in line with Catholic social teaching. In the 
words of Pius XI in Quadragesimo Anno: 


With regard to civil authority, Leo XIII, boldly breaking through the 
confines imposed by Liberalism, fearlessly taught that government must not 
be thought a mere guardian of law and of good order but rather must put 
forth every effort so that “through the entire scheme of laws and institutions 
. .. both public and individual well-being may develop spontaneously out of 
the very structure and administration of the state.””* 


It is not, however, to be supposed that the American economy is 
now perfect and that business fluctuations may no longer occur. The 
economy—though improved—is still far from being without flaw. 
While it is considerably more stable and depression-resistant than 
it was in 1929, we must still expect that economic activity will neither 
remain stable through time nor advance at a stable and consistent 
rate. As David McCord Wright has pointed out,” we must expect 
disturbance in any economic system where the consumer is free. 
The consumer’s tastes, wants and desires are neither immutable nor 
stable. If production is to be quickly responsive to these changes, 
changes in the allocation of productive resources will, from time to 
time, be necessary, fortunes will change in different industries and 
these shifts can rarely take place without economic friction—without | 
disturbance. q 

Moreover, substantial defects continue in a number of major 
fields. While a program of farm price supports and agricultural 
stabilization car be defended on the grounds of the common good, BY 
few believe that our present system of farm stabilization is ideal. 
Moreover, from the beginning of our national life, special interest 
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21Keynes, J. M., General Theory of Employment, Interest and Money, Harcourt Brace, 
1936, p. 3. 
22Quadragesimo Anno. The Basic Social Encyclicals, op. cit., p. 99. 
23Wright, D. M., The Economics of Disturbance, Macmillan, 1947. 
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groups have sought to use the powers of government for their own 
advantage. Father Millar, in his work, has, above all else, fought 
against this perversion of government powers for the benefit of the 
few—of special groups. He has been the champion of the common 
good. The state exists to promote the common good; this follows 
from the very nature of man, who is both social and political by 
nature. For the state to act against the common good and to promote 
special interests is to act arbitrarily—to act against its nature. And 
the one thing which Father Millar abhors above all else is arbitrary 
action; freedom from the arbitrary, he taught, is one of the most 
important ends which men seek in political society. In this connec- 
tion, he would agree wholeheartedly with the thought expressed by 
President Eisenhower in Boston last September: “In the American 
design—as we perceive it—each group in our nation has special 
problems. None has special rights. Each has peculiar needs. None 


has special privileges.” 


Economic Foreicn Po.icy 


But perhaps nowhere in our current economic and political life 
is the common good more consistently sacrificed to narrow, selfish 
interests than in the field of economic foreign policy. While con- 
siderable progress has been made in the last twenty years under the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreement Program in reducing tariff duties, our 
trade policy still remains highly protectionist. Although average 
duties on dutiable imports have been reduced from an average of 
53 per cent during the period 1930-1933 to 12.2 per cent in 1952,” 
the Bell report could still list many items on which duties remain 
prohibitively high. “The number of articles to which duties of 25 
per cent, 50 per cent, and even much higher rates are applied is 
so large that they pervade nearly all of the 15 tariff schedules.” 

In addition, American imports are subject to many other restric- 
tions. Various “Buy American Acts” provide that governmental 
agencies, in procuring materials and equipment, must give pref- 





24Fisenhower, Dwight D., Address at the Boston Garden, September 21, 1953. Reported 


in the New York Times September 22, 1953. 

25Report of the E.C.A~—Commerce Mission, The Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion, 1949, p. 194; 1952 figure reported Journal of Commerce, October 5, 1953. 

264 Trade and Tariff Policy in the National Interest: A Report by the Public Advisory 
Board for Mutual Security (Bell report), 1953, p. 20. 
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erence to domestic suppliers. As a general rule, Federal agencies 
must buy from domestic suppliers unless the foreign price is at least 
20 per cent, or $25,000, below the lowest bid of a domestic supplier. 
The preference in favor of the domestic supplier, moreover, is even 
greater than would appear from these figures alone. It must be 
remembered that if the foreign products were dutiable, taxes would 
have to be paid on their importation and delivery costs would, in 
most cases, be higher than those of a domestic supplier. With 
Federal, state and local spending accounting for more than 25 per 
cent of the gross national expenditure, it can be seen that the “Buy 
American Acts” provide a substantial additional—and largely 
hidden—measure of protection for American industry. 

Quotas—quantitative restrictions—also limit the entry of foreign 
goods, mainly agricultural products, into the American market. 
Under Section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, quotas and 
fees have been imposed to protect domestic price support programs 
and to prevent injury to American farmers. Quotas are also estab- 
lished in other legislation, such as the Sugar Act of 1948. But the 
imposition of import quotas—absolute limitation on imports—has 
generally been vigorously opposed by American trade policy. It 
was only after an all-out fight by the American delegation at Havana 
in 1948 that Q. R. (quantitative restrictions) were outlawed “in 
principle” in the Charter of the abortive International Trade Organ- 
ization. The reason for this American opposition to quantitative 
restrictions, moreover, is simple—these restrictions short-circuit the 
price system. They result in a direction of trade by government fiat 
rather than commercial principles, and create the danger of arbitrary 
action. 

Similarly, the administrative features of our customs law are 
needlessly complex and cumbersome, providing still an additional 
measure of hidden protection of American industry. While the 
Customs Simplification Act of 1953 has remedied some features of 
this situation, the major problems of valuation for duty purposes, 
classification, and rates of conversion of foreign currencies remain. 
In passing the Act of 1953, the Senate cut out of the House version 
important provisions correcting and making more realistic the pro- 
visions of customs law relating to valuation and currency conversion 
on the ground that it had not been able to give them sufficient study. 
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Yet the uncertainty of the law on these points and its arbitrary 
character presents one of the greatest difficulties to increased trade. 
In this connection, the Bell report remarks: 

The most serious defect of customs administration is the time required 
for businessmen to learn their final customs liabilities after the goods have 
been imported into the United States. These delays frequently stretch out 
into years and constitute a most serious hindrance to business. . . . Cases re- 
quiring from 2 to 4 years seem common, and cases requiring as long as 
20 years are not unknown.” 


Other arbitrary features infect both the administrative features 
and the actual administration of our tariff law. Take, for example, 
classification for duty purposes. Many of these classifications set 
up, for the most part, in the Tariff Act of 1930 are obsolete. Goods 
now commonly used were unknown in 1930—for example, many 
types of electronic and electrical equipment. As a result, we have 
the absurdity of electronic measuring equipment being classified 
under the schedule for clocks and watches. Largely as a result of 
this sort of thing we have the calendar of the United States Customs 
Court cluttered, at the end of 1952, with 82,992 classification cases. 
Moreover, the Court’s backlog of unfinished cases had been increased 
by 7,883 cases during the year 1952 alone.” 

Many nations have gone on record as regarding our vague, com- 
plex and arbitrary customs regulations as even greater trade 
obstacles than our tariff. The Netherlands, for example, has illus- 
trated the difficulties facing Dutch exporters to the United States by 
citing the classification problems confronting a shipper of earthen 
ash-trays: “He was not sure, however, whether the American customs 
officers would classify this article as a household article (15% 
duty), a smoking requisite (30% duty) or as luxury earthenware 
(50% duty).”” Dean Acheson—not otherwise noted as a funny 
fellow—in discussing the difficulties created for imports by classifica- 
tion difficulties once facetiously remarked: 


It has even been suggested, although I shall not guarantee the veracity of 
this statement, that there is some question whether a coffin containing a 





27[bid., p. 47. 
°8]bid., p. 49. 
29Report of the E.C.A.—Commerce Mission—op. cit., p. 170. 
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corpse should be dutiable as an article of merchandise or considered as the 
“usual container” of its contents and hence free of duty.*° 


Still another arbitrary feature of the current law is the escape 
clause. Under the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, as it now 
stands, an escape clause must be included in every reciprocal trade 
agreement concluded with another country. The clause provides 
that if, as a result of a duty concession made in the agreement, 
imports increase to such an extent as to injure, or threaten injury 
to, a domestic industry, the concession may be modified or with- 
drawn. Under the law, the Tariff Commission investigates all such 
cases and, upon a finding of injury, or threat of injury, must recom- 
mend appropriate action to the President. Based on the Com- 
mission’s recommendations, the President is to take such action as 
he finds appropriate in the national interest. He may follow the 
Commission’s recommendations and withdraw or modify the con- 
cession or he may hold that the national interest requires the con- 
tinuance of the concession and refuse to take any action to change 
it. If he fails to follow the Commission’s recommendations, however, 
he must explain his reasons for not doing so, in writing, to Congress.” 

Now no stable system of trading relations can be built with a 
sword of Damocles of this kind threatening to cut the ties of trade 
at any moment. European manufacturers are unwilling to spend 
time, effort and money in developing a market in the United States 
which might be jeopardized by their own success. While American 
postwar policy has sought to build up European production and 
trade so that Europe might be able to stand on its own feet economi- 
cally and while we have spent more than $12,000 million under the 
Marshall Plan to make this possible, the escape clause policy and 
a growing spirit of protectionism threaten to undercut the substantial 
success already achieved. Nor is it any defense to argue that Presi- 
dents Truman and Eisenhower have rather consistently refused to 
follow the Tariff Commission’s recommendations for withdrawal 
or modification of duties. The point is that they could and are 





80Acheson, Dean, United States as an Importer in the World Economy, Department of 
State Bulletin, November 14, 1949, p. 750. 

81Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, 67 Statutes 472 (extension of power and amend- 
ment of Section 7 of the Act, June 1953). 

%2Thus far, modification or withdrawal of duty concessions has been made only in 
the case of three commodities: fur felt hat bodies, hatters’ fur and dried figs. When 
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under pressure to do so; American markets for European imports 
cannot be built in the uncertain business environment that results. 
Despite progress during the last twenty years, then, American 
trade policy remains highly restrictive and protectionist. Yet never 
was such a policy more arbitrary, contrary to the common good and 
inappropriate to our position in the world economy. It is arbitrary 
because it singles out—apparently on a completely ad hoc basis— 
some groups and creates for them—at least as far as foreign com- 
petition is concerned—an insulated position in the economy. On 
what basis are the industries which have been afforded protection 
selected? Why, for example, should imported toy electric trains be 
dutiable at 35 per cent ad valorem? Why should they be afforded 
; just this degree of protection? 
This insulated position, moreover, has been built up and main- 
tained at the expense of other groups and of our best interests as a 
nation—it is contrary to the common good. For example, the tariff 
strikes at the interests of all as consumers. As a result of tariff duties, 
some goods are more expensive than would otherwise be the case 
and the consumer is denied the variety of choice which would be 
possible if foreign goods were not excluded from the market. The 
burden of protection, moreover, is largely borne by the export indus- 
tries. Since, in the absence of unusual economic aid, the demand 
for American exports is determined by the number of dollars 
foreigners can earn by selling goods and services to United States 
buyers, it follows that tariffs—by restricting foreign dollar earnings 
—must react unfavorably on overseas markets for American prod- 
ucts.” The result is that the interests of the more efficient Ameri- 
can industries are sacrificed for the benefit of the least efficient— 
those which could not stand without arbitrary government interven- 
tion. American labor and productive resources thus become diverted 
into lines of activity where they are fundamentally less productive 
and, as a result, living standards are compromised. 





















Unity Versus Divisiveness 






But American protectionism suffers from an even more basic 
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defect. It strikes at the unity of the entire free world. It has, of 
course, become a commonplace to say that the world has been politi- 
cally, culturally and economically divided by the encroachments of 
communist imperialism. The Soviet juggernaut has already overrun 
a large part of Europe and an even larger part of Asia. More than 
850 million men and women already have been mobilized to carry 
out the Soviet blueprint for world conquest. The free nations find 
all that they stand for and cherish—free institutions, national inde- 
pendence, and the sanctity and inviolability of the individual— 
threatened by the aggressive thrust of the Soviet slave state. The 
embattled free nations constitute in a very real sense a community. 
They are linked together by their common dependence upon one 
another. Even the United States—well-balanced as it is economi- 
cally—is far from being self-sufficient in the light of modern defense 
needs” and current living standards. Common needs as well as a 
common tradition, a common faith, and a common revulsion of the 
communist monstrosity binds the free world together. 

A narrow unenlightened trade policy—based upon the protection 
of selfish interests—ignores the position of the United States in the 
world and threatens to concede the battle of humanity to the Com- 
munists by default. The United States has asserted its political 
leadership of the free world; its economic leadership is beyond 
question. This country produces about half of the world’s manu- 
facturing output; we import 50 per cent of the raw materials 
entering the channels of world trade.” The United States must 
supply the centripetal force to hold the free world together as Britain 
held the world economy together during the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century. It must, moreover, serve as the dynamo powering 
progress and development throughout the world. Improved com- 
munications have spread knowledge of comparative living standards 
throughout the world; the people of the underdeveloped areas know 
how economically underprivileged they are; in addition, the spread 


%4Report to the President—The President’s Materials Policy Commission (Paley 
report) Vol. 1, Resources for Freedom. Discussion of U. S. dependence on foreign 
supplies for strategic materials, pp. 153 ff. 

35Paley report, op. cit., p. 59. 

36United Nations’ Statistical Otfice estimates annual per capita incomes in under- 
developed areas in 1949 average only $80 with lows of $30 for Indonesia and India. 
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of democracy has raised the pressure for an increase in the pace of 
improvement. Unless the free nations—led by the United States— 
can successfully meet this challenge, there is grave danger that the 
peoples of the underdeveloped areas will turn elsewhere—to the 
glittering but false promises of Communism. 

At present, the world economy—that is, the economy of the non- 
Communist world—is in a state of imbalance. During the years 
1946 to 1952, the United States supplied other nations with almost 
$34,000 million more goods and services than we bought from 
them.” This figure—large as it is—does not accurately measure the 
degree of the world’s shortage of dollars. The staggering deficit 
was built up in spite of trade restrictions and exchange controls 
which have severely restricted nonessential imports from the United 
States. Even today, among the member nations of the International 
Monetary Fund, there are only seven nations other than the United 
States which permit the free disposal of foreign exchange receipts;™ 
all of these are in the Western Hemisphere, in North and Central 
America. United States grants in aid—gifts of dollars by the 
government—have bridged almost $31,000 million of the $34,000 
million postwar deficit up to the end of 1952. 

Now the current imbalance in the economy of the free world can 
be solved along either one of two alternative lines. Balance in inter- 
national accounts itself is not much of a problem: the problems arise 
out of the results of achieving balance. International accounts must 
always balance; whatever is bought (in the absence of a net increase 
in investment) must be paid for and, in this case, in dollars. What 
matters is how this balance is achieved and at what levels. The gap 
in the world’s supply of dollars—now bridged by United States 
government aid—can be eliminated either by an expansion of world 
output and trade or by contraction. The rest of the world can earn 
the dollars it needs by expanding ouput, raising productivity, and 
increasing exports. But this line of solution requires that productive 
energies be released by the elimination of the restrictive institutions 





Statistical Office of the United Nations, Statistical Papers Series E, Number 1, Octo- 
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and the contractionist thinking which has restricted production 
abroad. It also requires the scaling down of trade restrictions— 
particularly by the United States. There is little point in expanding 
output unless it has a market in which it can be sold, and foreign 
countries are far more dependent on trade than the United States.” 

The other line of solution involves contraction. If foreign coun- 
tries cannot earn more dollars and American aid ceases (no one 
could reasonably expect that it would continue indefinitely) foreign 
nations will have no alternative but to cut imports from the United 
States to what they can afford to pay for out of current dollar earn- 
ings. Such a solution would involve a rather drastic reduction of 
American exports (possibly of the order of $3,000 to $4,000 million 
a year). It would also mean a slackening of the pace of development 
abroad and a further lag in the business of building an effective 
defense against Communism. Indeed, it would weaken the free 
world in its defense against Communism both from without and from 
within. The build-up of defense against the external threat of Com- 
munist aggression would falter; internally, the aspirations of the 
people for higher living standards would be disappointed, contribut- 
ing to the growth of social and political unrest and thus creating 
opportunities for those who would subvert free democratic govern- 
ments. 

As a matter of fact, contraction is the road to ruin for capital- 
ism pointed out by no less an authority than the late Premier Stalin 
himself. In his “Economic Problems of Socialism in the U.S.S.R.,” 
published in October, 1952, the Soviet dictator declared that the 
trade contradictions between the Western powers were sharpening. 
He pointed out that Communist postwar gains had narrowed the 
trading world within which the Western countries compete for 
markets. This competition, he said, would be intensified even fur- 
ther by the re-emergence of West Germany and Japan as major 
manufacturing and trading nations. He concludes that this rivalry 
for restricted markets is likely to cause the disruption of the unity 


of the free world. 


39In 1951, for example, Belgium depended on exports for 38 per cent of its national 
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Consequently, the struggle of the capitalist countries for markets and the 
wish to down their competitors has turned out in practice to be stronger than 
the contradictions between the camp of capitalism and the camp of socialism. 


But the answer to Stalin’s dilemma is to be found in an expansion 
of world markets. The great producing and manufacturing nations 
of the West need not fight an internecine economic warfare over a 
world market of fixed or contracting size. Instead, they may all 
share in a market whose expansibility seems almost limitless pro- 
viding human potentialities can be freed from the restrictions which 
have limited them up till now. Some idea of the possibilities for 
expansion can be gained from the fact that—excluding the Soviet- 
bloc countries—over 1,000 million people live in the underdeveloped 
countries. These people in 1949 had an average per capita income 
of $80 a year as compared with $1,453 for the United States. The 
United States with a population only 15 per cent as large produces 
an output more than three times as great as the total production of 
all of the underdeveloped countries combined.” In the face of this 
tremendous frontier of poverty it is absurd to doubt the possibility 
of an almost limitless expansion of markets. 

The necessary expansion of output and markets, however, requires 
the elimination of restrictions that short-circuit their development, 
and the United States, as the leader of the community of free nations, 
must lead the way. This vast American market of high-income con- 
sumers can be the mightiest force for the preservation of freedom 
the world has ever known. It could provide the impetus for the 
relief of poverty throughout the world. Narrow nationalist senti- 
ment is a luxury which a country aspiring to world leadership can 
no longer afford. We must consider the effect of our policies not 
only on this country itself but also upon the community of free 
nations of which we form so important a part. 

Indeed, there is no contradiction between national interest and 
the common good of the community of free nations in a freer trade 
policy for the United States. There is no longer a shred of justifica- 
tion for American protectionism on any ground. The free nations 
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are economically interdependent: the United States must import 
many—an increasing number—of essential goods from abroad; 
many of our largest and most efficient industries are dependent on 
foreign markets for their prosperity. The infant American indus- 
tries—for which Hamilton recommended protection—have now be- 
come the most powerful and efficient in the world. High wages do 
not depend on tariffs; rather the relationship is the other way 
around. Hamilton recommended protection on the ground that wages 
in this country were already so high that the new manufacturing 
industries to be established here would not be able to pay the pre- 
vailing wage without protection. Adam Smith had noted some time 
before in The Wealth of Nations: “England is certainly, in the 
present times, a much richer country than any part of North Amer- 
ica. The wages of labour, however, are much higher than in any 
part of England.” 

Furthermore, there is no reason why each country should produce 
nationally every good it consumes. Te do so would be to deny the 
people the enormous benefits which grow out of the diversity of 
natural and acquired advantages and skills throughout the world. 
Yet the ancient nationalistic aberration still exists in the minds of 
many despite its shattering refutation by Smith almost two centuries 


ago. 


By means of glasses, hot beds and hot walls, very good grapes can be 
raised in Scotland, and very good wine too can be made from them at about 
thirty times the expense for which at least equally good can be brought from 
other countries. Would it be a reasonable law to prohibit the importation 
of all foreign wines merely to encourage the making of claret and burgundy 
in Scotland? 


Of course, in this day of political uncertainty, a case may be 
made for the expediency of maintaining some defense or defense- 
supporting industries at home. But certainly this argument cannot 
be extended to cover berets, toys, garlic, rosary beads, candied 
cherries and hundreds of items of trifling economic importance which 
enjoy or have sought tariff protection. Prayer will be no less effica- 
cious if the rosary is said on beads imported from Italy; if anything, 
the community of prayer will have been broadened. Moreover, 


42Smith, Adam, The Wealth of Nations, Vol. 1, Everyman edition, p. 62. 
48Smith, op cit., I, p. 402. 
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much of the industry upon which the sinews of American defense 
depends receives little—and requires less—protection. Where some 
measure of protection is perhaps justified—say, for example, in 
the case of tungsten—“ this might be more effectively and cheaply 
supplied through a direct subsidy of domestic production. 

Such changes in policy, of course, could not be made fully effec- 
tive overnight; time would have to be allowed so that necessary 
adjustments of industry, manpower and capital” (although these do 
not appear to be very great) could be made in an orderly manner. 
Moreover, a freer trade policy by the United States could not, by 
itself, insure the economic salvation of the free world; much more 
depends upon Europe and the underdeveloped areas breaking out 
of the outmoded institutions and habitual ways of thinking which 
have restricted their output up until now. But a freer trade policy 
by the United States appears to be an indispensable first step; a 
green light which indicates that the road to progress is open and 
unobstructed. 

The common good—the unity, order, stability, security, freedom, 
peace and progress—of the free world and of the United States, as 
one of the most important members of this community of nations, 
depends upon a policy of economic expansion. The United States, 
as the leader of this community, must, on its part, take the initiative 
in clearing the way for a great expansion in trade. Freer trade, a 
renunciation of narrow protectionism as an instrument of national 
policy, is a necessary prerequisite for the release of human energies 
throughout the free world which alone can preserve the unity of that 


world. 


44Paley report, op cit., pp. 78 ff. Report suggests that protection of domestic supplies 
of some strategic metals might be provided more cheaply by payment of a direct sub- 
sidy on domestic production. In the case of tungsten, for example, such a program 
would save users the cost of the 42 cents a pound plus 25 per cent ad valorem duty 
which, in 1950, was levied against the 75 per cent of domestic supplies imported. 

45The Detroit Board of Trade, for example, has suggested that existing duties be 
reduced by 10 per cent every year for 10 years to provide both time and incentive for 
the gradual shift away from products likely to prove unprofitable for domestic producers 
should tariff be removed. As an alternative, Clair Wilcox discusses compensation to busi- 
nesses hit by tariff reduction. This would permit the necessary changes in trade policy to 
be made while relieving capital losses suffered by those who, acting in good faith, invested 
in industries protected by tariffs. See Wilcox, C., “Relief for Victims of Tariff Cuts,” 
American Economic Review, December 1950, p. 884. 








The scope of ethics is larger than 
the private life of the individual. 
It is a matter of life itself to ana- 
lyze the moral or immoral grounds 
of some of our major political 
institutions and customs. 


POLITICS AND ETHICS 


FERDINAND A. HERMENS 


THE FOLLOWING PAGES ARE intended as a sketch of some of the most 
fundamental relations that exist, or must be brought into existence, 
between the actual situations of political life and the work of the 
ethical sciences and theology.’ Let us begin with some remarks on 
the primacy of the political on the temporal level of human life. 

1. The Primacy of the Political is more fundamental, and 
more frequently disregarded, in this age than in any other. We 
tend to agree with Walter Rathenau that “The economy is our fate” 
(Wirtschaft ist Schicksal), whereas the reality of our own time 
should have hammered it into us that Napoleon was right when he 
said that “Politics is our fate” (Politik ist Schicksal). 

Liberalism tends to overlook the primacy of the political as much 
as does socialism. Extreme liberalism denies the true functions of 
the state; the competition of economic units is to provide for the 
common good—if there is really a common good for the liberal. 
For the socialist, the state is a by-product of the class struggle, 





1This paper is the enlarged text of a memorandum which was submitted to a number 
of theologians and social scientists. All of those who expressed an opinion found 
themselves in substantial agreement with the author. In some cases approval was given 
so strongly that the hope for future cooperation, suggested at the end of this paper, 
appears justified. It goes without saying, of course, that even in its present, enlarged 
form the memorandum is intended to state issues rather than to solve problems. Several 
of the subjects mentioned will, eventually, have to be treated in separate monographs. 
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destined to “wither away” when the ideal of a “classless society” has 
been reached. In both cases we are confronted with what Lenin,’ the 


founder of a movement ostensibly guided by materialism, but in fact 


constituting a new “political religion,’ denounced as “‘economism”™”; 


the belief that achievements in the economic field are ultimately 
decisive. It may appear ironic, but it is nonetheless true, that in no 
social movement has the primacy of the political been realized more 
clearly—in its actions, if not always in its theory—than in the Com- 
munist parties of the Lenin-Stalinist inspiration. That its opponents 
act on different assumptions is one of the tragedies of our time. 

On the other hand, perhaps no one has stated the primacy of 
the political more clearly than St. Thomas Aquinas.’ First, he drew 
a clear distinction between society and state. Men must live “in a 
society of many,” but this, if left to itself, tends to disruption. There 
must be a factor providing for the necessary unity in the face of 
multiplicity. This factor we may, with Rudolf Smend,° call the 
political “form” and contrast it to the social “matter,” fully aware 
of the fact that there exists a functional relationship between the two. 
St. Thomas also realizes that it makes a difference which form of 


2What Is to Be Done? (first published in 1902, and more recently as Vol. IV of the 
Little Lenin Library, New York, 1931). 

3This has been emphasized by Waldemar Gurian; see, in particular, his latest work 
on this subject, Bolshevism: An Introduction to Soviet Communism (Notre Dame, 1952). 

4On “economism” in the contemporary American scene, see also the introduction by 
Harry D. Gideonse to United States Foreign Policy: Its Organization and Control, Report 
of a Study Group for the Woodrow Wilson Foundation (New York, 1952), pp. 16 f£., 
and James Burnham, Containment or Liberation? (New York, 1952), pp. 158 ff. Agree- 
ment with Mr. Burnham on this one point does not, of course, imply agreement on 
others. Dr. Gideonse’s essay, on the other hand, places the emphasis exactly where it 
belongs, in the general as well as in the particular, and should have been accorded 
more public attention than it has received. 

5The author was, for a time, tempted to develop what he had to say on the primacy 
of the political in general, and of the political form in particular, on the basis of what 
St. Thomas had to say, notably in his De Regno: Ad Regem Cypri—if, with Father 
Eschmann, we may assume that this volume is the one due to his pen rather than the 
more generally known De regimine principum; see St. Thomas Aquinas on Kingship: 
To the King of Cyprus, translated into English by Gerald B. Phelan, revised by I. Th. 
Eschmann (Toronto, 1949). Yves Simon has done much to clarify St. Thomas’ thought 
for us; see his The Nature and Functions of Authority (Milwaukee, 1940), and Philoso- 
phy of Democratic Government (Chicago, 1951), even though the terminology applied 
in this latter volume is not always free from that of the type of “economism” which 
dominates the thought of the “liberal” intellectual in the United States. See this writer’s 
review of the work in The Review of Politics, 

6Verfassung und Verfassungsrecht (Berlin, 1928), pp. 44-5. 
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government exists. Tyranny, for example, is for him a most active 
agent, threatening not only the common good and the natural rights 
of the citizen, but even the possibility of living a virtuous life. 

Professor Nikolaus Monzel said, several years ago, that under 
the influence of materialism the Catholic social movement empha- 
sized social and economic reform to the virtual exclusion of politi- 
cal considerations. As he has emphasized more recently,’ this de- 
velopment dates, in the main, from the end of the First World War. 
Before Bishop Ketteler’s book on Die Arbeiterfrage und das Chris- 
tentum appeared, in 1864, Catholics had no social program; they 
relied upon charity for the solution of the problems of their time. 
Questions of political tactics, arising out of the need to defend the 
rights of the Church in the modern, secularized, liberal state occu- 
pied their minds. “Economism,” however, became a powerful influ- 
ence with German Catholics after 1919, with French Catholics after 
the establishment of the MRP in 1944, and with a part of the Demo- 
crazia Cristiana in the years following its establishment in 1943. It 
is perhaps natural that Catholics should of late have submitted to 
the Zeitgeist of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth 
century; it is, however, imperative that they should remedy the one- 
sidedness of their approach, and attempt a balanced interpretation, 
giving its due to the political as well as to the economic and social 
realm. Eckart Weinricht wrote: “The creation of the right forms of 
life becomes a question of life itself” (Die Schaffung daseinsrichtiger 
Lebensformen wird zur Lebensfrage schlechthin).* This applies to 
political form with particular strength. 

II. The methodological problem of political ethics is the same 
as that of social ethics.’ In both cases, difficulties can arise because 


7In a letter to this writer, dated September 12, 1953. 

8Die Kirche in der Welt, Vol. Il, p. 243. 

%Since the above lines were written, Professor Werner Schoellgen has published a 
volume on this’ subject (Die soziologischen Grundlagen der katholischen Sittenlehre, 
Duesseldorf, 1953) which is excellent in regard to methodology, and full of insights on 
particular topics. Moral theology and the Christian doctrine of society in the English- 
speaking world would gain much if this work were translated forthwith. 

The remarks on pages 27-8 of Professor Schoellgen’s book might create the impres- 
sion that the author disagrees with what is said above on the primacy of the political 
in general, and of political form in particular. Oral discussions on the topic between 
Professor Schoellgen and the present writer leave, however, no doubt as to the existence 
of complete agreement. . 
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the traditional training of the theologian follows the lines of indi- 
vidual ethics; this creates the possibility that modes of thought char- 
acteristic of this approach be transferred, without modification, to 
social relationships. The result is a multiplication of moral exhorta- 
tions directed against social conditions, without any understanding 
of their nature. 

A great deal has been done by some theologians to remedy this 
condition. It has been made clear that while the quaestio juris is 
the same in both cases, the quaestio facti differs fundamentally. 
Social relationships can form a definite pattern, which must be 
understood as a whole, before a moral judgment is possible on the 
actions of individuals caught in that pattern. The analysis of such 
patterns is the task of the social scientist, in our case that of the 
political scientist, who is bound by the rules of his field. The theo- 
logian suggests the relevant problems and, once the facts pertaining 
to them have been clarified by the social scientist, the theologian 
answers the quaestio juris. 

But what has been accomplished in this field concerns more the 
specifically social problems, in particular those of social reform, 
than those belonging to the political field. Once again we must draw 
attention to the pioneering work done by such writers as Professors 
Schoellgen” and Monzel” of Bonn University; others could also be 
quoted. The pronouncements of Pope Pius XII abound with refer- 
ences to problems of a strictly political nature. It seems, however, 
that theory has been lagging behind practice; this writer, at any rate, 
has been unsuccessful in his attempts to discover an institution where 
a systematic study would be made of what so many recent papal pro- 
nouncements have dealt with. 

III. Any reference to patterns of social action exposes itself to 
the objection that it implies determinism. In reply let us first of all 
refer to the moving words with which Pope Pius concluded his ad- 


10While Professor Schoellgen has recently summarized his views in the volume referred 
to in the preceding footnote, attention shoul@ also be drawn to some of his previous 
publications, in particular, Ohne Mich, Ohne Uns? Recht und Grenzen des Pazifismus 
(Graz, 1951); Grenzmoral: Soziale Krisis und neuer Aufbau (Duesseldorf, 1946). 

11Nikolaus Monzel, Struktursoziologie und Kirchenbegriff (Bonn, 1939); Die Nation 
im Lichte der christlichen Gemeinschaftsidee (Bonn, 1949) ; Die Uberlieferung, Phaeno- 
menologische und religions-soziologische Untersuchungen ueber den Traditionalismus 
der christlichen Lehre (Bonn, 1950). 
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dress to the newly-created cardinals in 1946: “We may add that 
especially the complication of the economic and military order has 
made of society a huge machine of which man is no longer master, 
of which, indeed, he is afraid. ... The present is for many only the 
disordered rush of a torrent which carries men like fish on its head- 
long course toward the night of the future in which they will lose 
themselves in the force that moves them on.” 

Certainly the Holy Father is no determinist. When we are faced 
with a definite pattern of the type involved, freedom of action lies, 
first of all, in the choice which precedes the establishment of the 
pattern. In Goethe’s words: “In the first step you are the master, 
in the second you are the slave” (Im ersten bist Du Herr, im zweiten 
bist Du Knecht). Political science, for example, has ascertained the 
existence of certain relationships of the kind which we have in mind. 
It is, therefore, possible to know fairly well beforehand where cer- 
tain actions will lead. As Professor Cronin has formulated it: “If 
a man knows that attaching to his act there will be certain evil conse- 
quences, then, whether he likes these consequences or does not like 
them, we must regard their production as a voluntary act; for the 
will in causing an act from which these consequences spring is indi- 


rectly also the cause of the consequences of this act.”’* To this we 
only have to add that we cannot leave it to accident whether we know 
about certain results of our actions or not. It is, particularly in our 
day, imperative that we do all we can to ascertain the nature of the 
social relationships in question. There is, to be sure, disagreement 


* Such disagreement is, however, 


on many aspects of the matter.’ 

12Here quoted from The New York Times, February 21, 1946. 

13Michael Cronin, The Science of Ethics (Dublin, 1939), Vol. I, p. 36. 

14Considering the great contributions which Reinhold Niebuhr has made to the reasser- 
tion of a realistic Christian view of man, one is reluctant to take exception to his ideas 
on a point of fundamental importance. Still, the essay on “Ideology and the Scientific 
Method,” contained in his recent volume, Christian Realism and Political Problems 
(New York, 1953), pp. 75 ff., makes it clear that while he has, honestly and courageously, 
disassociated himself from much of the Marxist influence characteristic of his earlier 
writings, he is one of those who, in their retreat from Socialist premises proven 
untenable by recent developments, have ended on a position of total skepticism in the 
social sciences. Actually, human knowledge in the field of the social sciences is not 
subject to “ideological” bias to the extent that Niebuhr assumes. Political science, in 
particular, is quite capable of developing certain concepts in the analysis of political 
institutions which can meet every reasonable test of objectivity. Unwittingly, Niebuhr 
himself admits this in one case: when he takes it for granted that, as Lord Acton 
phrased it, “power corrupts and absolute power corrupts absolutely.” In this case, at 
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hardly more serious than it is in many other cases in regard to the 
quaestio facti. If the degree of attention were paid to the problems 
in question which their gravity demands, there would be much more 
agreement than is now the case. 

Perhaps another word is needed in regard to the charge of deter- 
minism. In social life, the consequences of certain actions depend 
on the actions of human beings. These actions might deviate from 
the pattern. As a rule people will, however, act as the pattern indi- 
cates. Action in conformity with the pattern means following the 
path of least resistance. Since most men are neither saints nor heroes, 
nor endowed with more than average foresight, they will do what 
appears natural to them.” If the implications of their actions are 
contrary to the moral law, they may not be aware of it, or they may 
be under such a strong compulsion that they will overrule the voice 
of conscience. In grave cases the moralist will still be right in con- 
demning them and, when the time comes, civil authorities will want 
to exact the full penalty of the law. In many cases, however, in 
particular where the “little men” are involved, one must again quote 
Goethe: “You permit the poor fellow to become guilty, and then 
you surrender him to punishment” (Jhr lasst den Armen schuldig 
werden, und ueberlasst ihn dann der Pein). 

IV. Examples of definite political patterns requiring moral 
analysis. 

1) Tyranny. Moralists will do well to take seriously what St. 
Thomas has to say on tyranny. His views are based on the theory 
originally developed in Plato’s Republic, and taken over by Aristotle. 
Plato’s bias against democracy requires a few modifications of detail, 
but this writer, after fifteen years of teaching parallel] courses on 
“The History of Democracy” and “The History of Dictatorship,” and 





least, Niebuhr is willing to admit that certain forms of political organization have their 
own dynamics, which operate independently of the will of those concerned. He was pro- 
voked to his extreme views by those sociologists, including some political scientists, who 
equate the patterns of .ocial relationship with the “laws” of tle natural sciences, and 
human beings with inanimate matter, destined to become the object of “social engineer- 
ing,” as attempted by Communists as well as National Socialists, even if the methods 
of the latter are (not always consistently!) rejected. What we should aim at is “social 
control,” in other words, the creating of an environment within which man can make 
effective use of his freedom of will to attain desirable individual and social objectives. 

15Professor Monzel (“L’Eglise et les masses,” Lumen Vitae. Vol. VI, 1951, pp. 205 ff.) 
has recently emphasized that the pastoral attitude of the Church is based upon a view 
of man which is realistic in the sense of the above remarks. 
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making a fairly exhaustive study of the historical material, could not 
escape the conclusion that there is hardly any other case in which a 
general theory is susceptible to such detailed verification."* For St. 
Thomas, there is no doubt that once tyranny exists, certain results 
follow inescapably. 

It must, of course, be borne in mind that the terms “tyranny” and 
“tyrant” are too often used indiscriminately. A distinction should 
be made between the various types of “absolute” one-man rule: 
absolute monarchy, despotism, and tyranny. Thomas Hobbes said 
that the distinction between “good” and “bad” governments was 
invalid .because the latter were “forms of government misliked.” 
He has often been right in fact, but he was wrong in principle, since 
there are, certainly so far as the difference between monarchy and 
tyranny is concerned, objective criteria, one of the clearest of which 
lies in the fact that while “legitimate” monarchy (in the sense of 
Ferrero) is generally law-abiding, tyranny is not, and cannot be. 

2) The road to tyranny. If it is true that tyranny leads, by neces- 
sity rather than on account of the men associated with it, to a great 
many undesirable results, the question arises how it can be pre- 
vented. Generally speaking, it develops in two different cases: (a) 
where the social conditions for a stable monarchy or aristocracy have 
disappeared, but the social conditions for democracy are not yet 
fully developed, as in sixth-century Athens or in much of present- 
day Latin America, and (b) where the constitutional machinery of 
democracy fails to make provision for the necessary degree of author- 
ity. Plato rightly emphasized that tyranny develops because it is 
preceded by a democracy in which liberty is allowed to degenerate 
into license. A condition of near-anarchy develops and, since nature 
does not permit a vacuum in politics any more than in physics, the 
pendulum swings from one extreme to the other. The leader of one 
of several rival factions who assumes absolute control is, for the 
time being, hailed by the people for having ended uncertainty. 

The details do not belong here. Suffice it to menticn two examples. 
First, the France of the Third Republic, where no dictatorship de- 
veloped (except that of Marshal Pétain, which is not to the point) 
but where movements aiming at the establishment of a dictatorship 


16For a few additional points, see the chapter entitled “The Pattern of Tyranny,” 
in the author’s The Tyrants’ War and the Peoples’ Peace (Chicago, 1944). 
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arose repeatedly, and never died out entirely. One of that country’s 
political shortcomings had been analyzed fully before the constitu- 
tion of the Third Republic had been adopted. In the introduction to 
the second edition of his English Constitution, published in 1872, 
Walter Bagehot wrote: 

. . . the present polity of France is not a copy of the whole effective part 
of the British Constitution, but only of a part of it. By our Constitution 
nominally the Queen but really the Prime Minister, has the power of dissolv- 
ing the Assembly. But M. Thiers has no such power; and therefore, under 
ordinary circumstances, I believe, the policy would soon become unmanage- 
able. The result would be, as I have tried to explain, that the Assembly would 
be always changing its Ministry, that having no reason to fear the penalty 
which that change so often brings in England, they would be ready to make 
it once a month. Caprice is the characteristic vice of miscellaneous As- 
semblies, and without some check their selection would be unceasingly 


mutable."" 


Seldom has a prediction been borne out more closely in reality. 
The Third Republic suffered, however, from a second shortcoming, 
which was analyzed by Woodrow Wilson as early as in 1902. In 
France, if no candidate had secured more than 50 per cent of all 
the votes cast in the first ballot, a second ballot was held a week or 
two later, in which anyone could run, even new candidates, although, 
as a rule, the Right and Left would agree upon a candidate each. 
In Wilson’s words: 

The result is, that the multiplication of parties, or rather the multiplication 
of groups and factions within the larger party lines, from which France 
naturally suffers overmuch, is directly encouraged. Rival groups are tempted 
to show their strength on the first ballot in an election, for the purpose of 
winning a place or exchanging favor for favor in the second. They lose 
nothing by failing in the first; they may gain concessions or be more regarded 
another time by showing a little strength; and rivalry is encouraged, instead 
of consolidation. France cannot afford to foster factions."* 


By this time we are so much impressed with the shortcomings of 
the Fourth Republic in France—and rightly so—that we overlook 
the defects of the Third. Much could be said, however, to show that 
these shortcomings were at the bottom of the hesitations which caused 
the French to miss the chance of reaching understanding with Ger- 





17Ed. The World’s Classics (London, 1928), pp. 297-8. 
18The State (Boston, 1902), pp. 221-2. 
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many while men like Stresemann and Bruening were in power, and 
thus to block the road to Hitler.” At any rate, no one denies that the 
shortcomings existed; the above quotations from Bagehot and Wilson 
show, at the same time, that an objective analysis, giving a correct 
diagnosis of the evil as well as indicating the remedy, was possible. 

Worse defects have appeared in the countries which have adopted 
proportional representation (P.R.). This system has rarely been 
adopted in its complete form (the Weimar Republic represents one 
of the cases where this was almost done), but there has been a weak- 
ening of authority in every case, and in some cases the near-collapse 
of authority which precedes dictatorship—especially in Italy and 
Weimar Germany. This is not the place for a detailed discussion, 
but it must be mentioned that the principle itself is contrary to sound 
philosophy. St. Thomas writes: “Things differ by what is proper to 
each: they are united by what they have in common. But diversity 
of effects is due to diversity of causes. Consequently, there must exist 
something which impels toward the common good of the many, over 
and above what impels toward the particular good of each individ- 
ual.”” Proportional representation aims at the representation of 
“individual” interests—of groups of all kinds and types, without 
there being any compulsion for them to establish a common denom- 
inator among themselves, as is the case under the majority system. 
There is nothing aiming at the common good; a closer examination 
of the writings of the proponents of that system would, in fact, reveal 
that for them there is no real concept of the common good. There are 
only group interests to which it must be left to accommodate them- 
selves to each other. 

Some of the practical consequences of P.R. have been seen in 
France since its adoption in 1945, where the political system has now 
lost the political resiliency which the majority system had given it 
even in its weakest form, making possible the formation of govern- 
ments like those of Clemenceau and Poincaré. Such governments 
managed to resolve the particular crisis which had led to their forma- 
tion, even if they represented a condition of unstable equilibrium, 


19For some points see F. A. Hermens, “Parlament und Aussenpolitik in Frankreich,” 
Hochland, December, 1931; “The Crisis in France,” The Commonweal, April 2 and 10, 
1936. 

20De Regno, Bk. I, Ch. I. 
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destined to be followed by a recurrence of weak governments, and 
the many evils associated with them. Since P.R. was adopted, no 
major problem has been solved with finality. Governments which 
vegetated rather than being able to live were particularly unable to 
do anything about the urgent problems of European defense and uni- 
fication, and were, by 1953, stalling the whole machinery of Allied 
diplomacy. This happened although P.R. had, for the elections of 
1951, already been somewhat modified; there is no doubt that, had 
elections taken place after General deGaulle’s victory in the munici- 
pal elections of 1947, one-third of the deputies would have been 
Gaullists, one-third Communists, and the remainder divided among 
the moderate parties. Chaos would then have become complete. 

A brief reference to German developments since 1945 is necessary, 
especially since the Bundestag elections of 1953 gave the Christian- 
Democratic party a majority of one in the Diet. To many it has 
seemed that this proves that P.R. is not as detrimental as had been 
feared. It should be borne in mind, however, in the first place, that 
P.R. has been somewhat modified. In 1953, no party securing less 
than 5 per cent of the total number of votes cast could secure a seat. 
This provision took the heart out of all attempts to found a neutralist, 
or an extreme Rightist party, and it is also responsible for eliminat- 
ing the Communists from the Diet. Its philosophy is, of course, that 
of the majority system rather than of P.R. 

In the second place, there is a difference between unique historical 
developments and a stable institutional situation. Favorable political 
developments, such as American recognition of Dr. Adenauer and his 
government, and the anti-Communist uprisings in the Soviet Zone 
of Germany helped the Christian Democratic Union as much as did 
the unique political personality of Dr. Adenauer. A personal victory. 
however, lacks the stability of a political institution; political acci- 
dents can turn against those in power as well as in their favor. With 
some modifications, therefore, we must repeat about the Adenauer 
victory of 1953 what had to be said about the deGasperi victory of 
1948: “It is no argument for a lottery if one wins.’ In Italy this 
was realized up to a point, and P.R. was modified, but the minor 
parties induced the Democrazia Cristiana to adopt a hybrid electoral 





21F, A. Hermens, Europe Between Democracy and Anarchy (Notre Dame, 1951), 
p. 173. 
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system, the unpopularity and the complications of which had much 
to do with the defeat of the Center groups in the elections of 1953. 
In Germany, serious discussion of electoral reform is, at present, 
stifled by the fact that the Constitutional Court could declare a two- 
thirds majority necessary for the ratification of the country’s treaties 
with the Western powers, and a two-thirds majority requires the 
cooperation of the minor parties, which cling to P.R. as a drowning 
man clings to a straw. 

While such a situation makes it plain how difficult it is to vanquish 
the “vested interests” connected with any abuse, it is aggravated by 
the fact that its nature is not generally known to those concerned with 
the assertion of Christian principles. In Italy as in Germany, they 
did their utmost to secure the victory of the Christian Democratic 
parties, without in all cases realizing that there are limits to the 
identification of the Church and a political party, and that what was 
done to offset the effects of P.R. was in the nature of an opus supere- 
rogationis, the effect of which will wear off in the course of time, 
as was clearly shown in Italy. The restoration of the majority system 
—in Italy it was demanded even by a man formerly as strongly for 
P.R. as Don Sturzo—would create a stable institutional situation, 
within which the work of those aiming to assert Christian principles 
in political life would be ever so much easier than it is in a situation 
characterized by the dynamics of P.R. The danger of a relapse into 
tyranny would then be eliminated. 

Naturally, political institutions are never the only factor respon- 
sible for the rise of a dictatorship. They may indeed weaken democ- 
racy to a point where, in the words of Plato, other factors present 
only “the very slight occasion” for a final collapse. Still, all other 
factors have to be fully considered. Dealing, for example, with the 
rise of Hitler’s tyranny, this writer has, on a previous occasion, em- 
phasized the part played by the depression, by erroneous Allied 
policies, and by the remnants of the old feudal groups in Germany, 
as well as the institutional structure.” An understanding of the im- 
portance of political institutions will, in fact, facilitate the proper 


22The Tyrants’ War and the Peoples’ Peace, op. cit., pp. 80-95. See also the author’s 
Der Staat und die Weltwirtschaftskrise (Vienna, 1936), which discusses, in considerable 
detail, the development of the Great Depression, and the relation between economic and 


political factors in creating its intensity. 
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analysis of all other factors particularly economic ones. To mention 
but one of the latter: it could be shown that monetary policy is likely 
to occupy a key position in the creation of a stable world in the future 
as it has done in the recent past. Whether periods of inflation and 
deflation (both of which unsettle the social life of a country and sub- 
ject it to a strain which can become severe) arise depends in turn 
upon whether there are political institutions which can lighten the 
blow. 

3) The corporative state. If space permitied, an attempt could be 
made to show that the hope for a “corporative state,” for the replace- 
ment of the political structure of the state by a system based on voca- 
tional groups, rests on misunderstandings which, in principle, are 
the same as those underlying the demand for P.R. Vocational groups 
are parts of society and its multiplicity; there is nothing in their 
nature to enable them to establish the necessary degree of unity.” 
Suffice it to add that the idea of a corporative state belongs to the 
realm of ideas developed by the romantic school; it is not Thomistic 
in origin, nor is it compatible with the essential elements of Thomis- 
tic political philosophy. 

We must add, however, that it is one thing to attempt to organize 
the political life of the state on a basis of vocational groups, and 
something quite different to make such demands for economic and 
social life. Once a state with the proper organs of integration exists, 
the way is, on principle, open for a reorganization of social and 
economic life on a vocational basis, even if not all writings on this 
topic are free from illusions. The Catholic Centralverein performed 
a valuable service when it suggested that there be a clear distinction 
between the demand for a corporate state, and the entirely different 
demand for a corporate order of society. The former is utopian; the 
latter can be quite realistic. 

4) Instructed representation. Various problems of democracy can 
be elucidated by following the procedure outlined above. Take, for 
example, the age-old question whether the representative ought to fol- 
low his conscience or the instructions of his constituents. Once again 



























23For some details, see my article “Parlamentarismus oder Was Sonst?” Hochland, 
March, 1932, and “The Corporative Idea and the Crisis of Democracy,” Social Justice 
Review, 1939, as well as my chapter on “Functional Autonomy” in Recent Constitutional 
Trends, edited by Arnold Zurcher (New York, 1951). 
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we will do well to abstain from passing a moral judgment before 
having investigated the quaestio facti. A representative bound to 
instructions would be a mere agent, and one merely following his 
own whims an autocrat. Actually, the representative simply cannot 
be bound by instructions (the so-called “imperative mandate”). 
Where attempts were made to do this, the first result was the technical 
impossibility of issuing instructions in time to permit the representa- 
tive to take a stand on questions which had developed since his elec- 
tion. King Louis XVI had to ask the members of the French Estates 
General of 1789 to disregard their instructions so that the assembly 
could go on with its business. Representatives bound by instructions 
could not, of course, even take a fruitful part in the give and take 
of debate. Finally, they could not assist in the task of integration— 
of making the policy of the country into an organic whole, adjusting 
one aspect of policy to all the others. That would, again, demand a 
deviation from rigid instructions. As a matter of fact, in our day the 
attempt to bind the representative to certain policies is usually made 
by organized minorities, which use every artifice of deception to 
establish their claim to speak for a majority. 

5) Boss rule. Another illustration for the relation between politics 
and ethics is provided by the phenomenon of boss- and machine-rule 
in the United States, and the widespread betrayal of public trust 
which it implies. It did not always exist in our history. It owes its 
rise to a number of developments,” some of which were economic 
and could not be controlled easily, but others, such as the various 
innovations of “Jacksonian democracy” were deviations from the 
pattern established by the Founding Fathers, which brought more 
grief than benefits. This means, in particular, the complications 
caused by introducing a supposed system of checks and balances in 
local and state governments. In addition, there are the remnants of 
the “blue laws” of old, especially the prohibition of the milder kinds 
of gambling which the practice of almost all other countries permits. 
Such laws place themselves as squarely against human nature as 
did prohibition. 

Our present attitude toward political corruption, when clearly 


24For details see F. A. Hermens, “Exit the Boss,” The Review of Politics, October, 
1940. . 
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due to such sources, constitutes a wonderful example of that kind 
of moralizing which threatens to deprive morality of all respect in 
political life.” We do not try to understand the deeper causes of such 
developments. For long periods we close our eyes to what we know 
is happening. Then comes a startling revelation. Sensational stories 
make newspaper circulation rise, editorials thunder against “public 
plunder,” and so do priests, ministers, and rabbis from their pulpits. 
A few score scapegoats are sent into the wilderness; there is a tem- 
porary “clean-up,” and within a few months or, at the most, years, 
the old evils return. As soon as they become too obvious, we are 
ready for the cycle to start all over again. Maybe we could afford 
all this when our nation was younger and not burdened with world- 
wide responsibilities, but can we do so now, when every scandal is 
immediately seized upon by Communist propaganda? 

6) Much could, furthermore, be said to show that, given the social 
conditions of our time, there is, in the long run, no real alternative 
except the choice between democracy and dictatorship. Dictatorship 
(we disregard the case of the so-called “commissary dictatorship,” 
since it means nothing but a special case of emergency powers, which 
in a country with democratic institutions as flexible as those of Eng- 
land, is replaced by much simpler arrangements) must not always 
be totalitarian; it can be “authoritarian.” In this case it is much 
milder. Still, no dictatorship recognizes the natural rights of the 
people as does a democracy, or as did monarchy. It faces a substan- 
tial opposition, be it active or potential and, therefore, uses, in self- 
defense, means which are not always compatible with the moral law. 
In addition, any dictatorship is “an accident rather than a form of 
government”; it is bound to be replaced some time, and the replace- 
ment cannot be done in a preordained orderly manner. If this is the 
case, the moral obligation to make democracy work, i.e., endow it 
with the necessary degree of authority, becomes all the greater. 


25On the Federal level, there are similar problems which have been ably dealt with 
in the Douglas report, and in Senator Douglas’ book, Ethics in Government; there 
often are “situations” which constitute a challenge to human nature. An example is 
the Federal official who is paid $4,000 a year and has to check up on a corporation 
which may owe the government hundreds of thousands, or millions of dollars. Honesty 
can, of course, not be bought. Public officials should, however, be paid a reasonable 
salary, of which they have, in recent years, often been deprived by the inflationary rise 
in prices even where they had enjoyed it previously. 
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V. Examples of problems in foreign policy requiring ethical 
analysis. 

The above remarks were limited to the field of domestic policy 
where, of course, they did not exhaust the list of topics which a sys- 
tematic book on political ethics would have to treat. There remains 
an equal number of problems in the field of foreign affairs. The 
methodology is the same: before judging the ethical content of a 
particular situation, the social relations underlying it should be 
examined. Many of the topics dealt with above also have a bearing 
on foreign policy. So far as tyranny is concerned, writers have, since 
Plato, emphasized that it is conducive to war. This tendency follows 
from the fact that tyranny does not know peaceful relations (or 
mutual trust, or truthfulness) in its dealings with its own people, 
and whatever habits develop in the fundamental field of domestic 
politics (fundamental because it governs the conditions under which 
power is obtained and retained), will, more or less automatically, 
be transferred to that of foreign relations. Pope Pius may have had 
some of these considerations in mind when, in his Christmas message 
of 1944, he forcefully asserted the superiority of constitutional gov- 
ernment over dictatorship. In his words: 

Taught by bitter experience, they the people are more aggressive in oppos 
ing the concentration of dictatorial power that cannot be censured or touched, 
and call for a system of government more in keeping with the dignity and 
liberty of the citizens. These multitudes, uneasy, stirred by the war to their 
innermost depths, are today firmly convinced—at first perhaps in a vague 
and confused way but already unyieldingly—that had there been the possi- 
bility of censuring and correcting the actions of public authority, the world 
would not have been dragged into the vortex of a disastrous war, and that 
to avoid for the future the repetition of such a catastrophe we must vest 
efficient guarantees in the people itself. 


This message, incidentally, implies with clarity that forms of 
government have their own dynamics, even if its endorsement of 
democracy is subject to qualification. 

A sharp warning is, however, in order when dealing with the 
problem of dictatorship and war. What tyranny’s inclination to war 
justifies, and necessitates, on the part of other governments, is ade- 
quate military strength—preparation for war if it comes, but not 
a preventive war, certainly not under modern conditions. The “laws” 
prevailing in social relations are no more than “tendencies”; one 
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tendency can be offset by others (for example, the realization on the 
part of a tyranny that a war could not be won, or that it might 
endanger the domestic security of the tyranny). Something also 
depends upon the person of the tyrant. Hitler’s irrationality was one 
thing, Stalin’s another, and Mussolini’s something else again. To an 
extent, they all showed it; as we have been told since Herodotus, 
tyranny (and, to a lesser extent, the other forms of “one-man rule”) 
makes impossible the “test of reality” which is necessary as a guide 
to normal behavior. Still, conclusions drawn from the behavior of 
one tyrant cannot be transferred to another, at least as long as the 
differences in personal qualities, in national environment, etc., are 
not borne in mind. 

One conclusion should, however, be obvious in this connection. 
It is difficult to conceive-of a world federation with tyrannies as 
members. The laws by which they live are not those of peace, and 
no procedures could be developed which would establish a common 
denominator between tyrannies and democracies. The most that can 
be hoped for is a coexistence, and the democracies may trust the 
fact that while their form of government is in conformity with human 
nature and, therefore, represents the case of a stable equilibrium 
between “force and consent,” dictatorships are not such a case and, 
therefore, they represent an unstable equilibrium. 

At the same time, the irrationalities proper to democracy must not 
be overlooked, in the field of foreign affairs in particular. As men- 
tioned above, these irrationalities differ according to constitutional 
patterns. They are, for example, much greater where, as in France, 
executive authority is so weak that no long-run policy of any kind 
is possible. Negative policies easily prevail under those conditions. 
The question arises whether our own separation of powers may not, 
to some extent, have similar results.” 

The most general danger to democracy in regard to foreign policy 
arises from “crowd psychology” (in the sense of LeBon, bearing in 
mind that LeBon exaggerated his case). This, in turn, is encouraged 
by a war, which democracies usually are not the ones to start. Once 
crowd psychology develops, it encourages such irrationalities as the 


26Harold Lasswell, “The Scientific Study of Bipolar Attitudes,” American Journal of 


Psychiatry, March, 1951, p. 645. 
27F, A. Hermens, “Stalemate in Foreign Policy,” Forum, March, 1948. 
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demand for “unconditional surrender.” The latter, of course, as 
Walter Lippmann® pointed out thirty years ago, also thrives as a 
result of the general tendency of our industrial times to emphasize 
“means” to the extent of losing sight of “ends.” Realization of the 
causes which lead to demands such as “unconditional surrender” 
should strengthen the hands of the theologian when he condemns it 
on moral grounds, as he must, since it contains a violation of the 
requirement of “the right intention.” 

There remain other causes of irrationality in foreign policy, such 
as the press, the radio, and television. The “medium of communica- 
tion,” in all of these cases, modifies the content of the communica- 
tion, encouraging the sensational, and discouraging the truthful, and 


therefore often prosaic, message. 
* 


The above remarks are sketchy. But is there not an obvious case 
for the systematic analysis of the issues listed, as well as of others? 
A group of interested scholars in the fields of theology, sociology, 
economics, and political science might form “a committee on politi- 
cal ethics,” discuss matters among themselves, and try to attract 
public attention to whatever solutions they might have to offer. They 


would not always agree; they should certainly remember the maxim 
In necessariis unitas, in dubiis libertas, in omnibus caritas. There is, 
however, reason to assume that widespread agreement could be 
achieved on not a few issues once the right questions were asked, 
and asked insistently. To take an example from a different field: 
In present-day Germany economists continue to disagree as merrily 
as they have ever done. Yet, a group of them was able to exercise 
decisive influence on public policy in favor of the so-called “social 
market economy,” the success of which the elections of September 6, 
1953, attested beyond any doubt. Similarly, in the field of political 
ethics, a comparatively small group could do a great deal. At any 
rate, the problems of our time make it imperative that moral judg- 
ments be henceforth based upon a solid foundation of fact. 

To end, therefore, where we began, there is every need of a col- 
laborative effort, between political scientists, statesmen, and theo- 
logians, to analyze the ethics of political situations. And the final 
goal of such collaboration must be the education of the people. 


28Public Opinion (New York, 1922), pp. 110-11. 
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Politics and ethics appear, at present, as two fields separated by 
an abyss. The practitioner of the political art is likely to look down 
upon the moralist, and call him well-meaning but impractical. In the 
bottom of his heart, many a moralist is inclined to retaliate in kind. 
He more or less feels that the politician deals with conditions which 
make him compromise with evil even though he has been a good 
man before. Still, there remains the uneasy feeling that something 
ought to be done. As a result, moral exhortations are addressed to 
those in practical politics which are shrugged off because they con- 
stitute mere moralizing. The underlying assumption, often stated 
emphatically, is that good men produce good political results, and 
that if something goes wrong it must be due to bad men. 

Actually, at least as many catastrophic developments in political 
life are due to the honest mistakes made by the good as to the evil 
intentions of the bad. At the end of the First World War, the major 
share of the power over the world’s destinies lay in the hands of 
democratic nations. In a democracy, the decision as to who is to 
rule, and as to what limits are to be set to his rule, lies with “the 
man in the street,” who is so often held up as a praiseworthy contrast 
to the politician. But, if the wrong men are chosen, if the wrong poli- 
cies are rewarded with electoral victories, who is responsible but “the 
man in the street”? At any rate, in several nations an “élite” bent 
on evil did come to power. The leaders of the countries remaining 
democratic acted for years as if their only goal were to strengthen 
the hands of those who had set up a “brutalitarian” regime in their 
own country, and considered it natural to transfer to the foreign 
scene what had worked so well at home. 

The kind of moralizing, then, which attributes all political evil 
to men of evil is pharisaic. True political morality lies on a different 
plane. It accepts the fact that the average person’s acts of omission, 
and his acts of commission when they are ill-advised, play as potent 
a part in the shaping of world history as do the acts committed by 
evil men. The task, therefore, is to sharpen the sense of responsibility 
of the normal citizen and, above all, to arm his good intentions with 
the weapon of foresight. That way alone can the application of the 
moral law to political life be made meaningful, that way alone can 
the mistakes of ineffective, and at times downright pharisaic, moral- 
izing be avoided. 
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The time to act is now. The decisions of governments affect the 
lives of their people more deeply than they have ever done in the 
course of history, both in regard to domestic and to foreign policy. 
Subconsciously, at least, many are aware of this fact, and of the 
obligations which it entails. It remains, then, to mobilize that great 
majority of the people—and, above all, their leaders—who fully 
intend to be good citizens, and who do not do too badly in ordering 
their personal lives, but who so often are a complete failure when 
they try to fulfill their duties toward the community. The above 
remarks, sketchy as they are, have the purpose of indicating part, 
at least, of the way which we must travel if this goal is to be reached, 
and if those who heretofore have been the puppets of history are to 
become its masters. It will be seen that in more than one respect a 
deep change in our accustomed ways of thinking is necessary. 





It was Baudelaire who uttered the 
prayer that touches the heart of 
the manichean problem of Graham 
Greene: “Lord, give me_ the 
strength and the courage to con- 
template my heart and my body 
without disgust.” 


THE IMAGINATION OF 
GRAHAM GREENE 


ELIZABETH SEWELL 


THERE ARE TWO WAYS IN WHICH to begin a discussion of a writer’s 
work, the one sober, the other unsober. The former, rightly or 
wrongly, is the more likely to inspire confidence, but the latter may 
possibly give that unpredictable faculty, the imagination, its fair 
share in the discussion and in any illumination that may ensue. The 
sober approach is to indicate the framework of this inquiry into 
Graham Greene and then pursue a rational analysis of the works to 
be considered; it may therefore be useful at this point to say that the 
works which will be specially considered here are the novels Brighton 
Rock, The Power and the Glory and The Heart of the Matter, with 
the play The Living Room. But the unsober approach, which will 
furnish the intuitive starting point, is to brood on the work and see 
what one’s iimagination throws up; so Valéry describes the process of 
reflection in terms of “consulting the spirits, waiting in front of a 
table, a pack of cards, an idol” (Mauvaises Pensées). No importance 
as such is to be attached to the results of such a consultation, but its 
help need not be despised. 

My own experience here was that a re-reading of Mr. Greene’s work 
called from my imagination just two things: a sense of the atmos- 
phere of certain French films, particularly the scene in Carnet de 
Bal with the abortionist in his wretched consulting room, an old hag 
of a woman and a to-and-fro shunting locomotive in the background; 
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and a snatch from The Ballad of Reading Gaol. These did not seem 


very promising clues, but at least they were both literary or artificial. 
Perhaps then literature may give us initiative. I was myself a little 
startled, on coming afresh to Mr. Greene’s travel book, Journey W ith- 
out Maps, to find within a few pages a reference to French films and 
then one to Baudelaire, as if the imaginative shot had been a fairly 
close one. It may be interesting to make a collection of the various 
works of literature cited by Mr. Greene in the course of his fiction. 
They are as follows: Marlowe’s Faust, quoted by Prewitt, the shady 
lawyer, in Brighton Rock; Shakespeare’s King John, Poe, Freud, 
mentioned by Rose Pemberton in The Living Room; in the same play 
Beatrix Potter and St. John of the Cross are quoted; there are lists 
of bookshelf contents, in Brighton Rock where Ida, the prostitute, 
owns Netta Syrett, Edgar Wallace, The Good Companions, Sorrell 
and Son, and in The Heart of the Matter where young Pemberton 
owns “Somerset Maugham, and Edgar Wallace, two Horlers, and 
. . . Death Laughs at Locksmiths”; in the latter novel also occurs a 
reference to Clemence Dane, and poetry by Longfellow, Mangan, 
Macaulay, a disparaging reference to modern “pylon” poetry, and 
an early Rilke poem; in The Power and the Glory poems by Steven- 
son and Tennyson are quoted; and in Journey Without Maps, besides 
the reference to Baudelaire there is one to Beverley Nichols and a 
quotation from Wordsworth. There are references in various books to 
the Penny Catechism and to the liturgy of the Mass, but I shall leave 
these on one side, as also Freud, as being rather too tendentious for 
my immediate purpose. 

This list is interesting in several ways, chiefly perhaps because it 
is so copious. It is not usual for a writer to quote other writers so 
frequently, and with this goes another interesting feature of Mr. 
Greene’s work—the fact that reading, whether of novels or poetry, 
is nearly always spoken of with contempt. Ida, self-righteous and 
louse-living, is the book-buyer and reader in Brighton Rock. Scobie 
has no use for peetry, which is the secret passion of the weak and 
despicable Wilson in The Heart of the Matter, and it is to Scobie 
that the author attributes a remarkable right and left against the two 
women in the story, in the thought, “She hadn’t read the best books, 
unlike Louise,” in which reading at any level seems ridiculed, a senti- 
ment repeated in The Living Room in Dennis’ sneer at Rose, “What 
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a lot of books you’ve read!” The problem presents itself as a highly 
literary author who expresses contempt for reading. One must not 
confuse an author’s views with those he imputes to his characters; 
but if in book after book the same preoccupations occur, it is fairly 
safe to suppose they are the author’s own. Let us see what they are. 

One might suppose that at this point the discussion would come to 
grips with this writer’s supposed themes—love, pity, Catholic the- 
ology; but I would propose something else. Here is a novelist who, 
so to speak, curses novels; he curses poetry too—is he perhaps also 
a poet? In the belief that this is possible (there is a good deal of 
evidence in that direction in all his works), I suggest we begin not 
with abstracts, which are not immediately a poet’s business, but with 
concretes, with things, for it is in regard to them that one can most 
easily see what a poet is doing. 

We will begin with teeth. First, in The Power and the Glory: The 
story opens with a dentist who is the son of a dentist and whose first 
memory is of a plaster cast of teeth in the wastebasket. The Customs 
Man has two gold bicuspids, and the street is lined with barbershops 
and dentists; the fugitive priest’s teeth are described as follows, “One 
canine had gone and the front teeth were yellow with tartar and cari- 
ous .. . Death was in his carious mouth already.” The girls have 
the “inevitable gold tooth.” At the end, the Chief of Police is having 
his teeth attended to while the priest is shot. The traitor half-caste 
has “only two teeth left, canines which stuck out yellowly.” In Brigh- 
ton Rock Ida eats éclairs: “Cream spurted between her large front 
teeth”; Phil Corkery’s mouth was open “as he lay on the bed in his 
pants, one yellow tooth and a gob of metal stopping showing”; the 
conscience of one of the gangsters is compared to an abscess; Prewitt 
has “tartar-coated teeth, yellowly smiling.” In The Heart of the 
Matter it is a dentist who introduces Wilson to the club, where Reith 
mentions that he thinks he has an abscess; Yusef has gold teeth and 
a brother who is a dentist; Harris, the ex-Public School man who 
hunts cockroaches for sport “believes in oral hygiene” and cleans his 
teeth five times a day. “Now he was gargling: it sounded like a 
noise in the pipes.” This must seem unpleasant when collected 
together, but we are not yet at the end. From teeth to mouths—the 
catalogue can be continued. Of Pinkie when he kisses Rose it is said, 
“The sweetish smell of human skin tasted on his lips;” in The Heart 
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of the Matter the phrase is used of Thimblerigg at the club, “A 
bubble of gin formed on the plump lip,” and Louise leaves, by her 
_ childish gesture of kissing her husband’s hand to make it better, a 
smear of orange lipstick on the immaculate bandage. Smells come 
to one’s notice, Ida’s “port-winey laugh,” the Indian fortuneteller’s 
turban which reeks of stale food, the stench in the prison to which 
the whisky priest is committed. Indeed, the flesh in general is dealt 
with in much the same terms of detail and revulsion, and the more 
flesh, the more the revulsion, so that one could draw from Mr. 
Greene’s work the curious deduction, “All good people are slim.” 
The priest in the Mexican story was fat in the days of his complacent 
prosperity, but has grown hollow-cheeked with his advance toward 
virtue. The embonpoint of the tart in Brighton Rock is continually 
insisted upon. Yusef is first met with as a “large pasty face... the 
beginning of the huge thighs in their tight white drill.” In the stage 
directions in The Living Room one meets this description of Aunt 
Helen, “She has shed her bonhomie and we can see the strong will 
buried in the big breasts and the stout body.” The revulsion does 
not end here. Rats, vultures, beetles, are to be met with frequently. 
Pinkie defines life in terms of worms, cancer, cataract, childbirth; in 
The Power and the Glory the only children Coral could play with 
have “bellies swollen with worms.” Internal complaints appear with 
the dentist in that same novel, in Prewitt, in the bank manager in 
The Heart of the Matter who is discovered reading a book (with 
colored illustrations) entitled “Diseases of the Urinary Tract.” One 
is curiously reminded of the “I” of Sylvie and Bruno reading a simi- 
lar volume called “Diseases of the Heart,” and we may meet Carroll 
again later on. 

This may have seemed an unnecessarily long list, but the ubiquity 
of the preoccupation is clear, and is not restricted to people alone. 
It is as if it spread out over the whole world, as if the universe pre- 
sented itself also to this writer in bodily terms, so that time and again 
his metaphors are of bodily analogy and disgust. His landscape 
becomes the human form. In Brighton Rock night presses a wet 
mouth against the panes, the sea sucks and slobbers round the pier, 
a figure repeated when Scobie throws a bottle into the sea, “and the 
hungry mouth of the water received it with a single belch.” In the 
same work, a cockroach is compared to a blood blister on a wall. 
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“The houses were white as bones in the moonlight; the quiet streets 
stretched out on either side like the arms of a skeleton, and the faint 
sweet smell of flowers lay on the air” (Part Three, Chapter 1). In 
this, and in all the other graveyard similes which occur, the small 
stone room like a tomb, the rat couched on the bath “like a cat on 
a gravestone,” the body seems still to be there but to have died. Per- 
haps the teeth were the right point at which to start, since the insist- 
ence is on their decay, and they are the one piece of the body which 
rots visibly during the individual’s lifetime, anticipating the grave. 
In the same way when Mr. Greene images Evil, he does so in bodily 
terms: “Only later did Evil come into my dreams, the man with gold 
teeth and rubber gloves, the old woman with ringworm, the man with 
his throat cut dragging himself across the carpet to the bed” (Journey 
Without Maps). 

The body is evil, the body is death and corruption, yet the body is 
all the world. Is this new, this insistence on the body and its noi- 
someness? “Let’s talk of graves, of worms and epitaphs,” and so 
we come back to one of the author’s own authors quoted; how literary 
it all is! We can move immediately on to another. Those familiar 
with Thomas Mann cannot but be reminded of Buddenbrooks by the 
teeth motif, but there is another memory waiting, that of Poe and 
his story of the young man who goes to the grave and extracts all his 
beloved’s teeth. Once arrived at Poe, one begins to see other resem- 
blances, the body pushed up the chimney in A Gun for Sale as in 
the Murders in the Rue Morgue, the Greene story of a corpse giving 
a lecture, complete with smell, reminiscent of Monsieur Valdemar. 
It begins to look as though, with Mr. Greene’s work, we have 
happened into the very middle of a literature of decadence. 

For my purpose here, decadence may be defined as inversion, the 
ambivalence of attraction and repulsion, an inside-outness which gives 
it a strange likeness to the Looking-Glass world. In it the following 
characteristics may be found: The body is seen as corrupted, yet 
sensuality is sad!y pursued and given almost a religious significance, 
“ai gardé la forme et l’essence divine / De mes amours décom- 
posés!”” Baudelaire is to be remembered here, as to a lesser extent 
is Swinburne. Next, God becomes an object of hatred or becomes 


interchangeable with Satan; here too one recalls, “O Satan, prends 
pitié de ma longue misére,” Swinburne and Leconte de Lisle in their 
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imprecations against the Deity (and, since I shall not return to this 
point, the anti-God fulmination with which The End of the Affair 
concludes, and Pinkie’s outburst, “Credo in unum Satanum,” a 
startling false touch in a work otherwise stylistically coherent). 
Next, evil and innocence become convertible; Verlaine is a case 
in point, ding-donging between altar rail and brothel; so are the 
followers of other deviations, Rimbaud, Wilde, Poe, seeking inno- 
cence and the final good in vice. Connected with this is the link 
between pity and love on the one hand and brutality on the other. 
So the savagery of Salome goes with walking down Piccadilly with 
a poppy or a lily in your medieval hand, or the passion among 
the Aesthetes for nursery rhymes and daisies with which Punch 
made so free in the nineties. Lastly, death becomes life; one may 
recall Poe, “The fever called ‘Living’ / Is conquered at last,” or 
Axel’s famous dictum, “Live? Our servants can do that for us!” 

Is this in any way a framework into which Mr. Greene’s work 
fits? It seems that it is. One is confronted with continual examples 
of this type of upside-down-ness in his novels. The virtues are 
intensely unattractive, personified in the pious old woman without 
charity in the Mexican prison, the inexorable and destroying pros- 
titute who wants justice in Brighton Rock, the two neurotic old 
aunts in The Living Room who exhale what the priest terms “our 
dead goodness.” On the other hand, the phrase twice occurs, in 
different books, “Virtue tempted him (or her) like a sin,” once in 
Brighton Rock, once in The Heart of the Matter. (It is worth 
noticing that in each case the virtue is to refrain from committing 
suicide.) Similarly the sinner is the saint—not “becomes the saint” 
but “‘is the saint” by virtue of the sin itself. The End of the Affair 
shows this most clearly, but in the case of Rose and Pinkie it is 
plain too, it being evident that they who are in mortal sin are the 
real innocents. Comments on “the innocence of sin” occur in The 
Power and the Glory also, in relation to the Confessional, the 
same theme being taken up by the confessor to Rose at the end of 
Brighton Rock. 

The connection between pity and violence is worked both ways. 
In Journey Without Maps it is suggested that modern gunmen are 
nearer original innocence than we are, and it is interesting to link 
up the recurring violence in Mr. Greene’s work with his absorption 
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in the idea of innocence, a word which runs like a chime through 
his books. For him, innocence is childhood (this is explicitly stated 
in Journey Without Maps and Brighton Rock), and in a curious 
passion of pity which reverts to violence, Mr. Greene metes out 
death to practically every child in these stories. In the Mexican 
novel, the Indian baby is shot and Coral comes to some mysterious 
end; the only child who survives, the priest’s own, is already cor- 
rupted into maturity. In the West African novel Scobie’s young 
daughter is already dead, and the child survivor of the torpedoed 
boat dies in his presence, while Pemberton, the young suicide whose 
responsibility Scobie fiercely contests with the local priest, looks 
like a child when dead. Women, to be innocent and therefore 
subject to pity, must approximate to childhood, and then will also 
be subject to violence. Helen Rolt, who first appears clutching a 
stamp album after forty days in an open boat and the death of 
her husband, is nineteen years old and of her it is said, “Innocence 
must die young if it isn’t to kill the souls of men.” Rose, of 
Brighton Rock, is sixteen, and after her terrifying association with 
the young gunman is left at the end to face “the worst horror of 
all.” Rose Pemberton of The Living Room is “about twenty,” is 
called a child by the priest, and kills herself. This brings us to 
the last inversion, that of death and life. In these works life is 
to be found in death. They contain, as might be expected, an 
apotheosis of suicide. There are four, actual, attempted or men- 
tioned in the Brighton story, two in The Heart of the Matter, one 
in the play, of which the final words as the curtain falls are, “And 
there’d be no better room for me to fall asleep in for ever than 
the room where Rose died.” The sanctification of self-slaughter, 
deducible from what has gone before, could scarcely be put more 
plainly. 

I hope the gist of this is becoming clear. The situation of Mr. 
Greene has been much confused by critics of different persuasions. 
The point as I see it is that Mr. Greene does not write as a Catholic 
at all, but as a late neo-Romantic. The issue is a literary, not a 
confessional one. He is not perhaps an obvious late Romantic, 
not practicing the lush dramatics of De Quincey, Poe or E. T. A. 
Hoffmann, which would look naive nowadays. These have been 
succeeded by a laconic style and a tendency toward seediness 
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rather than melodrama in the subject matter, but the framework 
otherwise fits well. In each case the relationship with Catholicism 
follows the same pattern. Originally seen as picturesquely attrac- 
tive or repulsive, the Church now appears as essentially seedy, 
and in those terms the attraction and repulsion manifest themselves. 
“The deep appeal of the seedy” (Journey Without Maps) is carried 
over to Catholic externals, as part of this writer’s determination 
to present the Church within his own framework of literary deca- 
dence. He will have the Church on his own terms, which since 
she is not by any means Romantic, are not necessarily her own; 
and to this end he Romanticizes Catholicism. That is not to idealize 
it—quite the contrary. What happens is that he applies to the 
Church the literary principles we have been considering. 

If in decadence the body is fascinating yet repellent, the body 
of the Church, so to speak, its externals, will be presented in this 
way also, “plaster statues with the swords in the bleeding hearts, 
the whisper behind the confessional curtains, the holy coats and 
the liquefaction of the blood, the little dark side chapels and the 
intricate movements and somewhere behind it all the love of God” 
(Heart of the Matter, Book One, Part One, Chapter 2), the senti- 
mental devotion to the Little Flower which figures in that novel 
and in the play, a wedding described as the “horrible little elegant 
ceremony among the lace and candles.” Here the inversion begins. 
It continues by presenting life and death as inverted in religious 
terms. The Sacraments tend toward death: hence the continual 
comparison of the Confessional with a coffin, marriage as a cause 
of suicide in The Living Room and The Heart of the Matter, Scobie’s 
sacrilegious Communion. Priests also, who are in Catholic terms 
sources of spiritual life, are dead in these books. In The Power 
and the Glory the priest reminds Tench of a cofiin (but it is worth 
remarking that this priest alone, who is ir bodily mortal sin on 
account of drink and women, is of seme use as a priest). In 
The Heart of the Matter the priests are useless. Look at their 
very names, Father Rank and Father Clay! In The Living Room 
we are taken a stage further, with the priest a paralytic whose 
physical impotence (“All his vitality perhaps has had to find its 
way above the waist,” Stage Direction, Act 1, Scene 1) is matched 
by his spiritual impotence to help the girl at her moment of 
crisis. In this play and the Mexican novel priests weep at the 
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terribleness of the world, and in no less than three works, the 
play, and the West African and Brighton novels, do priests talk 
about “the appalling strangeness of the mercy of God,” in each 
case the point at issue being the salvation or damnation of one 
who has committed suicide in despair. This is Mr. Greene’s final 
inversion of Catholic teaching. The Church enjoins hope and, ulti- 
mately, happiness. Mr. Greene hates happiness: “Point me out 
the happy man and I will point you out either egotism, selfishness, 
evil—or else absolute ignorance” (Heart of the Matter). It is 
despair that he values: “You loved her because she was capable 
of despair. So did I. Some of us are too small to contain that 
terrible tide. She wasn’t, and we loved her for that” (Living 
Room). “Despair is a sin the corrupt or evil man never practises” 
(Heart of the Matter). 

Our first reference among the works quoted by Mr. Greene was 
Faust, that pre-eminent image of modern man’s struggle with despair. 
Marlowe, theologically conformist, damns Faust for it. Goethe 
could not bear to. Miss Dorothy Sayers shilly-shallies. Mann 
believes all genius satanic. But Mr. Greene arrives almost at the 
point of saying only Faust can be saved, and at that point he 
damns himself, not as a believer—which is quite irrelevant here— 
but as a writer. 

It is not the Christian and Catholic view of happiness which is 
to be the touchstone here, though its voice is fairly insistent, “Your 
joy no man taketh from you,” “I am come that they might have 
life and that they might have it more abundantly,” “Being and 
Good are convertible.” It is the voice of the poets to which we 
may appeal, and the authentic voice there is always that of joy 
and hope: “For everything that lives is holy”; “Bless what there 
is for being”; “no weakness, no contempt / Dispraise or blame, 
nothing but well and fair”; “What shapes of truth wait to inform 
my sorrow? / I am sure myself that sorrow is not the truth”; 
“Even that grief conceals / Joy in a dark disguise.” It is any 
inkling of this, together with any breath of laughter, which is 
lacking in Mr. Greene’s work. In its place there is pity every- 
where, “that terrible promiscuous passion” as Mr. Greene calls it. 
Beside this all-inclusive pity, the poetic attitude of insistence on 
good may seem hard and inhuman. If so, a bad poet may perhaps 
be allowed to clarify the situation—Oscar Wilde: 
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And all the woe that moved him so 
That he gave that bitter cry, 
And the wild regrets and the bloody sweats, 
None knew so well as I, 
For he that lives more lives than one 
More deaths than one must die. 
(Ballad of Reading Gaol) 
It seems as if the Decadents are once again the best commentators 
on Mr. Greene. The point to notice in that perfectly sincere out- 
burst is the identification with the self. The promiscuous and 
passionate pity is pity for the self, just as the revulsion is revulsion 
at the self. One concludes from these books that the writer hates 
the body—he is himself one; he detests the English and the middle 
class—he is himself English and middle class; he abhors the Public 
Schools—he was at one; he rebels at much of Catholicism—he is 
himself a Catholic. I believe a great many of my generation with a 
similar background have suffered from this, but it has to be trans- 
muted, for the hatred is self-hatred and the pity is self-pity, and 
their end is the sterility one sees in Mr. Greene’s work, the self- 
love and preoccupation not of the poet who moves outward from 
loving himself to all created things, but the terrible consuming 
passion which springs from the conviction of one’s own worth- 
lessness. 
It may be best to end with a poet who is not a Catholic as the 
final commentator upon our plight. 
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Seigneur, donnez-moi la force et le courage 
De contempler mon coeur et mon corps sans dégoit. 


Baudelaire’s Voyage a Cythére led to corruption and near-despair, 
but it ends with that magnificent prayer, which in the last resort 
is a prayer for the ability to be just. It is perhaps one of the 
characteristic signs of decadence, in societies or literature, to cease 
to temper mercy with justice. Yet it is in the due balance of these 
two that creation lies, and one can only wish that Mr. Greene in 
his work might by a greater balance do greater justice to himself. 


Epitor’s Note: This analysis of Graham Greene was given as a lecture under the 
auspices of The British Council at Oxford, where it attracted considerable attention. 
Its co-publication in THoucuTt and the Dublin Review has been made possible by the 
courteous consent of the editor of the latter review. 





Only a correct and bold Christ- 
ology can lead us to healthy 
theory and practice in the life of 
the imagination. Meanwhile we 
tend to move deeper into the grip 
of mechanical life and of mani- 
chaean deserts. 


THEOLOGY AND THE 
IMAGINATION 


WILLIAM F. LYNCH 


I PROPOSE IN THIS PAPER to begin a tentative study of the relation 
between theology on the one hand and the successful or unsuccessful 
operations of the human imagination on the other. 

1. It will be better not to define the word “success” this early, 
save that we should surely take most seriously, in any final account 
of the word, both the instinctive and the critical reactions of a long 
civilization as to what constitutes success, health and achievement 
in imaginative work. 

2. It will be clearer later that when I use the word “theology” I 
am thinking pre-eminently of Christology. The whole theology of 
the fact and mystery of Christ, it will be proposed, involves on His 
part a relation to the finite and concrete human situation that can 
be summed up under the terms of total and actual, positive and 
“athletic” penetration of the finite (exultavit ut gigas). As such, 
Christology stands as the model and enduring act of the healthy 
and successful human imagination which, if it really grasps the act 
of Christ, will be able analogically to transfer this act to its own 
plane of human life. But today, in so many ways, men adopt a 
startlingly different attitude toward the finite and human: their 
present attitude is profoundly manichaean and non-Christic, in what 
detail and with what consequences we shall see. 

3. As for the word “imagination,” these pages will have to do in a 
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special way with the literary imagination, but only in so far as the 
latter is a kind of sharper, more luminous and more arduous expres- 
sion of the total and most ordinary workings of the human imagina- 
tion in every man the whole day long. And by this total and ordinary 
working let nothing necessarily strange or technical be understood. 
What we will be interested in is the quality of, as well as the implicit 
attitudes contained in, the whole variety of concrete images being 
projected by man in our contemporary human civilization. What 
we mean finally is something very simple: How, literally, do men 
look at the concrete reality of our finite world? In what shapes, in 
what images, colored by what attitudes, does the actual world of 
things and things human emerge in men? Nor is it necessary to 
think there is any real separation or difference between our images 
and our attitudes toward them. The attitude is already present in 
the very texture and reality of the image; our attitudes determine 
the whole quality of the image, and also determine how much or 
how little we will see. In this sense, the image we form of the 
finite, actual, concrete world and our attitude toward it are always 
identical. At any rate, these attitudes participate in the process of 
the creation, discovery and defining of the objects of our imagina- 
tion. And, willy-nilly, these positions of ours—which explore, dis- 
cover, create and mold our concrete mental life of pictures and 
sounds—are theological positions. 

In fact, the major intention of these pages will be to say that 
the two fundamental and opposed positions which must finally con- 
front each other at the level of our characteristic modern images, 
in literature and life, are the Christological and the manichaean. 
But let it be repeated, these two theologies lie, one or the other, at 
the very heart and internal structure of the image, of our imagina- 
tive life! Theology is therefore a legitimate part of literary and cul- 
tural analysis, as these latter are a legitimate part of theology. We 
therefore have the right to question the naiveté of those literary 
critics and analysts who would bar their field to theologians and 
restrict ,it to those interested in self-enclosed, autonomous, literary 
facts. But we will have the equal right of impatience with those 
theologians who, professionally and formally, belittle the impor- 
tance of literary and cultural criticism. Indeed, over against the 
latter, it would not be too much to remind them that if, on the 
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purely intellectual plane, the whole of the United States were to be 
correctly theologized tomorrow, with a victory of complete theologi- 
cal health, we would still be badly and monstrously off; for all 
the other countless levels of the human personality, ail the levels 
of image and instinct, could remain completely manichaean. Thus 
there would be two different theologies operating in terms of a pain- 
ful dichotomy on different levels of the human person. I shall 
suggest more presently of what that pain means in the concrete. 


1. GENERAL RELATIONS 


It is not too much at the moment to say this much, that if one 
theological position, the Christic, does not, in all its analogical 
forms, enter into ordinary image and instinct, then another, the 
manichaean, surely will. 

I have attempted in a recent article to suggest the general mode 
in which metaphysical and theological systems impinge upon the 
act of the imagination, in such a way as either to illuminate or to 
distort it. What I was really aiming a few thrusts against was the 
naive assumption that there can be any kind of real independence 
between any total set of concepts in a man and the final poetic or 
symbolic act he is always discovering. Actually, willy-nilly, history 
and life always produce such a system in him, even though it be 
not always capable of formulation. And this system is always 
creative, always has its overwhelming part in the final articulation 
of images. Thus, our contemporary failure in tragedy goes hand 
in hand with the sweeping development of modern forms of 
Manichaeanism and Pelagianism. Wherever in the West tragedy 
had ever come off well, the achievement of it was due to: 1. a doc- 
trine of the profundity of existence and 2. a sense of the failure of 
human energy to enter into an equation with it. Wherever it has 
come off badly it is because these terms have been reversed: 
1. existence is absurd, mean or flat (manichaean); 2. man becomes 
the romantic hero (the Pelagian), conquering mystically and irra- 
tionally by rebellion, resentment or exaltation in pain. We could 
easily establish this in terms of such people as O’Neill, Anderson, 
Odets, Paul Green, Williams, Miller, Lawson, Irwin Shaw, Sartre, 


Malraux and even Eliot. 
Let me give another and more single instance of the manner in 
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which theological complexes of thought impinge—always have 
impinged—upon any given image. We will take the image of the 
more diabolical revolutionary as it finally emerges in The Possessed 
of Dostoevsky and the Witness of Whittaker Chambers. At the time 
of writing, the theology of Chambers was a curious mixture of 
Barth, Kierkegaard, Niebuhr and Quakerism. At any rate, it all 
adds up, in his case, to an “absolute” God who has no intelligible 
relationship with this world; the validity of the human has been 
washed out. Therefore, when men challenge God they do so, not in 
terms of that kind of conflict within the human in which the chal- 
lenging act can be caught for judgment in human terms, but rather 
as absolute challengers. Whether he wills it or not, therefore, 
Chambers must emerge with an image of this revolutionary as 
magnificent (his unfortunate dichotomy between the “fight for God” 
and the “fight for man” has a similar fallacy in reverse behind it). 
This formula of man as the challenger of God is one of the many 
forms which the concept of the romantic hero has always taken, and 
is, in fact, one of the human formulas which has helped so much 
to distort our attempts at a new tragedy. For its great trick is at 
the last moment to abandon the human confrontation with the finite 
and human finitude, to ignore the true and historical and evidential 
image of death, and instead to invent a non-human, non-evidential 
and purely mystical thrust into a vague infinite. 

The initial theological terms of Dostoevsky, on the other hand, 
are infinitely more complex than those of Chambers (who wants 
to, but cannot, deal properly with the image of the Communist). 
In Dostoevsky there are centuries of a tradition of a sophisticated 
and subtle position about evil, a tradition which circulates in the 
mind as it seeks for an image. There is also the profound and 
almost technical conviction—a technique which has its theological 
foundation—that evil must make the divine challenge in a human 
act (though no one understood better than Dostoevsky that it is al- 
ways longing to do it in an absolute and pure form, in absolute free- 
dom, in the form, for example, of suicide). There is no room to be 
more elaborate here, but we know that the novelist emerged, in the 
scene of the seduced child of The Possessed, with the image of the 
revolutionary as ridiculous. And surely a partial point of that terri- 
ble chapter is that, if we have the phrase “the mystery of evil” to 
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indicate its true depth, there is also a thing called “the mystery of 
the ridiculous.” Who, then, shall say that images and even their 
physical rhythms cannot be compact with some kind of theology, 
and that different systems do not often create different rhythms for 
the whole physical and human world. 

There is some danger that such examples may be taken as excep- 
tional interventions into the world of the imagination; many of us 
hold on grimly to naive theories of a pure act of the imagination, 
to a theory of images that can burst out from us in glorious purity 
and freedom. Certain pretensions of the creative imagination die 
hard, and, if we add to these romantic residues the purely human 
foibles and pretensions of the artist who thinks he is capable of 
starting afresh in the creation of the world, it will be clear how 
much of a problem we have on our hands in convincing him that he 
is far more profoundly theological than he would ever dare admit— 
and far less “pure”! 

Why, then, should we not try to restore that kind of understanding 
of the poetic act which recognizes that it is, and cannot escape being, 
an extraordinary mixture of pre-decision and freedom? Only, we 
must take a more positive stand toward the elements of total pre- 
decision which make each of us the kind of explorer of the world 
of symbol and being that we are. We must all of us decide that 
our dogmas are instruments of exploration into the real, and that 
the latter does not give up its secrets to those who have no instru- 
ments. Surely the new image will take on the analogical shape of 
the old, but that does not allow any man to say in advance what the 
next piece of history, the next fact, the next image, will be that con- 
fronts him, or what the analogical shape or rhythm it wi!l be given. 
At any rate the world is still divided between those who think that 
any pre-shaping of the soul and the mind is an inhibiting factor, 
and those who think that without such instruments there can be no 
progressive liberation of the human imagination. This debate is 
intensely important, and so is what is at stake; for both the poet 
and the saint are agreed that the be-all and end-all of life is the 
liberation of the imagination, as the sign of decay and death is its 
fixities and rigidities. The matter, therefore, of the fixity of dogma 
has no relevance whatsoever for the poet; but whether dogma fixes 
or frees the imagination has every conceivable relevance for him. 
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2. MANICHAEANISM 


The previous section was meant only to give some preliminary 
sense and example of the relations that exist between theology and 
the generation of image forms in the imagination—and to suggest 
that we remove that block to further discussion that comes from all 
pure theories of the independent and spontaneous image. Let us 
now return to our principal task: I should like that to take the form 
of an analysis of the profound abyss that exists between the modern, 
manichaean imagination and what we shall take the liberty of 
calling the Christic imagination. The order of procedure will be 
the following: 1. an analysis of the manichaean disease of the image 
and the imagination; 2. a brief consideration, in terms of Christ- 
ology, of the basic relationship of the Christian personality to the 
poetic image and, indeed, to the whole concrete order of the finite 
and the human; 3. an attempt to summarize the basic drives and 
qualities of the analogical imagination. The insertion of this last 
is completely in place because of certain profound kinships between 
the Christian and analogical acts of the imagination and because 
of the equally sharp hostilities that exist between all analogical and 
manichaean habits of mind. 

For our present purposes, we may roughly and initially describe 
the analogical as that habit of perception which sees that different 
levels of being are also somehow one and can therefore be associated 
in the same image, in the same and single act of perception. We 
may lump together under the word “manichaean” all those habits 
of perception which instinctively disassociate, which dispose levels 
of being in a relationship of hostility or complete otherness. These 
remarks are general, indeed, and surely need elaboration. We shall 
begin with some attempt at specifying the manichaean. 

Under this word let us first understand every attitude which con- 
temns the finite, the limited and the human levels of reality. We 
are living in an age which does so on so large a scale that it is not 
too much to call modern man the manichaean man. This does not 
at all mean that we are spiritually dead. Quite the reverse, for we 
have a passion for various forms of the unlimited, the infinite, the 
absolute, that in many ways surpasses every other period of history. 
A failure of interest in the infinite is certainly not our problem, but 
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rather the fact that we attack it directly, immediately, and violently, 
refusing the mediation of the finite, or putting it only to brief, mag- 
ical uses to contact the infinite,’ or rebelling against the finite, resent- 
ing it, skipping through it with violence at some isolated salient. Our 
fundamental failure comes from a loss of faith in the limited image 
or thing,’ from a lack of patience for the staying with it as a path 
to the infinite. We stalwartly refuse the kind of intricate, associating 
act between the two (finite and infinite) which is the vocation of 
the analogical act. 

We have a very great fear of the finite and the human condition; 
we are scandalized precisely by the limitations of man, and our 





1Jt is unjust to speak too briefly of the final meaning and value of the whole symboliste 
movement for the modern imagination. But granted its enormous contribution, which 
Maritain has so fairly applauded, it is not unjust to see in it a strongly magical and 
manichaean tendency. Is it not too often uninterested in the real, using it only as a 
quick jumping-off place by which genius may quickly contact some kind of depth or 
infinite, using it as a bundle of tricks to evoke the treasures of the unconscious or 
eternity? (Proust seems to treat actuality as an obstacle.) The symboliste theory of 
the vague and the suggestive is also a flight. For a brilliant example of this use of 
reality as pure instrument, cf. the drinking of the cup of tea in Proust, Swann’s Way 
(Modern Library edition), pp. 54-58. And on page 239 we read the incredibly reveal- 
ing sentence, “For often I have wished to see a person again without realizing that it 
was simply because that person recalled to me a hedge of hawthorns in blossom. . . .” 
Perhaps the ultimate parody of the ultimate intentions of the writer as sensitive, elite 
genius—in whom the glory of the unconscious grows and actuality as a human way 
diminishes—is to be found in Wyndham Lewis’ The Apes of God (cf. p. 391: “You will 
no longer depend upon the exterior cosmos in any way whatever . . .”). 

There was, of course, this same reduction of the finite to instrumentality and to a 
jumping-off place in I. A. Richards’ “Objectless belief,” and in a good deal of Edmund 
Wilson’s theorizing about reality as used by the literary imagination. And the question 
arises, Is there not something of the same reductive habit in T. S. Eliot’s theory of 
art as “objective correlative”? 

2Even on a purely natural level of discussign, there are abundant and fascinating 
materials in the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius for a study of the art and power 
of the limited image and experience. For example: though there is, of course, an 
extraordinary dynamic progression through the whole series of meditations on the inci- 
dents in the life of Christ, each meditation, and therefore each experience, is bounded 
off with patience from that which is to come; there is every kind of specific direction 
for this isolation of each limited meditation. I have often wondered if the theorists 
of the imagination should not more carefully explore this document. Perhaps the whole 
inscape art of Hopkins is to be located in these Ignatian specifications rather than, as 
too familiarly, in the Ignatian “composition of place.” We might say that the meaning 
of the life of Christ is allowed to emerge with perfect proportionality at each step 
within it. But for fuller clarity this note on the proportional progression of prayer 
through the mysteries of Christ should be related to the materials, suggested later in 
this paper, on the proportional movement of Christ himself through the “mysteries 
of man.” 
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terrible insecurity only intensifies the drive toward some kind of 
angelism, and toward many forms of a magical release from the 
human, though these forms are more sophisticated and more dis- 
guised in our day than in others. We have lost the sense of wallow- 
ing around in the human, we no longer have the slightest idea of 
what St. Paul meant when he said, “I glory in my infirmities.” We 
are indeed alienated from ourselves and no longer have a great 
theological confidence in the capacity of the finite to lead to any 
of the infinities we seek. There is no longer, let us dare to say it, 
a cushioning by the finite against the infinite; we are asked to con- 
front the latter alone, no longer, as it were, protected against it by 
its own human transpositions. We are at the end of the great experi- 
ment of a direct confrontation with the divine and with the world 
of pure mind, and have suffered terribly from it. 

The very rough metaphor that occurs to the mind for this situation 
is that of a fish, struggling for breath out of the water—letting the 
water represent the finite and the air the infinite. The fish has his 
mouth tormentedly open, trying, in his own version of agony, to 
take in the air. He is meant, of course, to take in the air through 
the water. Any attempt to make the process more immediate pro- 
duces terrible distortions in his nature. 


This intellectual history has now projected itself into three main 
cultural forms, all of them manichaean; we shall call them rebellion, 
dissociation, flight. Each of them has its own images. 

1. Rebellion. Here we need make no moralistic comment at all, 
but should remain interested in the metaphysics of our situation. 
And for my example I revert to the problem of the tragic. Com- 
pletely scandalized by the idea of limit and the ultimately human, 
we shy away from the ultimate moment of human contingency, call 
it absurd, and dive into romantic gestures of heroic resentment and 
rebellion against the Absurd. In the Oedipus of Sophocles, there is 
a complete collapse of human energy, and a paradoxical exaltation, 
but not by way of exaltation. The face of the finite is seen as deep 
and terrible; the last artistic step is taken, the price is paid. But 
because we divert or distract ourselves from the last step, the finite 
becomes: jungle insects (Malraux), flies (Sartre), robots (Capek), 
zero (Elmer Rice), a stranger (Camus), insane (Paul Green), an 
inhuman machine (cf. the descriptions and prophecies of Huxley, 
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Orwell, Gheorghiu); while man the hero, the caught, the trapped, 
the jeté, the innocent, the spectator, falls into rebellious gestures 
within vague infinities such as the future, the free, the divine. (It 
is always a case of a double vacuum. Allen Tate has brilliantly out- 
lined the development in Poe of this history of our imagination.) 

2. Dissociation. The body and the mind of society has become 
polarized, the one no longer penetrating the other. There is the 
tendency of each to regard the other with hostility. The common 
man and the intellectual face each other with suspicion. The poles 
of a vulgar culture and an extremely sophisticated and attenuated 
culture become more distinct. Has there ever been such a terrible 
gap between their two arts and total rhythms? The mind of society 
no longer speaks as informing spirit, teacher, prophet; it speaks 
only a new language of its own: integrity, purity, freedom, sincerity, 
autonomy. It is often completely a language of the spirit, often only 
a language of self-salvation, much of it spoken in hostility. On the 
other hand the body of society tends to become a handful of dust 
(“I had not thought death could undo so many”’), a vulgarized cul- 
ture that distrusts the intelligence. 

In the case of the people and popular culture, the situation is 
both different from and the same as that of the intellectuals. The 
people are slowly being seduced away from their ordinary healthy 
engagement with the substance and the rigors of the human and 
the finite, from all those contacts with the infinite and the God of 
existence that occur through the solidities of immediate personal 
relations, the family, social institutions and work. They are being 
drawn away from these realities, and from a sense of their possible 
fruitfulness, into an artificially concocted world of cheap mysticisms 
and false heavens and overly quick infinites. The ordinary face of 
actuality is being hidden from them by the new culture. And to 
the degree that they are deprived of or discouraged about reality 
as a fruitful way of life, they must be supplied with immediate 
mysticisms and super-excitations by Hollywood, television and the 
press. 

In the orders both of culture and politics there is the danger of 
the ordinary human person being lured into surrendering the weight, 
burden and responsibility of his own personality under the attraction 
of giant mechanisms (advertising, movies, radio, television, labels, 
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propaganda, press, columnists, over-simplifying politicians) which 
offer to relieve him of the responsibility for shaping his self and his 
world, and—if he but follow all these things—to form all his images 
and opinions for him. But precisely what is needed for the generat- 
ing of the truly democratic soul in a democratic civilization is 
interior freedom in the midst of so much exterior manipulation, plus 
an interior confidence in the image of oneself as a conscious, dis- 
cerning, deciding force whose limited actions can dominate and give 
shape to culture and politics. Should these external forces increase 
their present strength, our manichaean image of self will grow and 
the possibility of a true democracy will decline. Thus again theology, 
in one form or other, as it can influence the whole world of the 
human image and imagination, can also be a root determinant of 
our political health or sickness. Therefore Christian theology must 
be anxious, not to intervene in politics, but to form, within the poli- 
tical order, its own image of free and confident finitude. 

3. Flight. Even the literary imagination, often even the Christian 
imagination, takes toward the body and the idea of limit an attitude 
either of flight or of evasion of problem. We shall later take for 
materials a simple case history from both Greene and Eliot. 


The fundamental mentality behind this disease of ours, and the 
fundamental creator of our desert, has been the overzealous dichoto- 
mizing of the body and the spirit. This dichotomy has infiltrated 
the whole of life, in bewildering ways, with its consequences. It 
produced a sense of scandal over the conjunctive idea of a human- 
divine Church, a church of sinners that is also without spot or 
wrinkle. Everywhere it separated the two acts, the act of the body 
and the act of the spirit. In literature it produced vast waves of new 
and pure sensibility and sheer experience and, in science, as vast 
a wave of the clear idea with its incredible technical advances; but 
these areas of sense and sensibility were isolated from each other, 
so that poetry yielded to science the world of meaning, and science 
delivered the world of metaphor and the affective life over to poetry, 
each then entering into a mutual and fatal quarrel to discredit the 
other. We shall remember this whole long period as a period of the 
double adventure into the infinite through two disassociated acts, 
that of the body and sensibility, that of the pure mind and rationality. 
And our whole problem is to get them together again so that they 
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function together as one act of the human person. For, as Tate 
indicates (he has done as much as any of our contemporaries to 
elucidate this problem), unless we begin to reassociate in the most 
intimate way these two visions of man, we will turn both of them 
finally into vacuums. This is and has been our problem, that the 
doctrine and practice of the disassociated act tends finally to produce 
two deserts or vacuums. All manichaean flights into the pure mind or 
into a pure infinite will always be into a desert. 

Lionel Trilling has told us in a provocative essay in Partisan 
Review that what actually we have given ourselves over to is a great 
desire for the condition of pure spirits, that we will not endure the 
limits of our human situation, that we have a great intolerance, we 
modern heroes, of the idea of the family, of the necessity of the idea 
of participation in the political life, etc. This is now a condition 
and a disease about which, at least temporarily, we can do little but 
he could have added that it once had the status of a theological posi- 
tion and a science of human life. For we had been asked by both 
the Reformers and the Cartesians, each in their own way, to confront 
God and the life of the spirit with a direct confrontation that would 
be unpolluted by the life of the body. 


3. CHRISTOLOGY 


Now let us look at the Christian fact and idea. And let us ask 
if there is a radical relationship between Christology and the 
properly human and healthy act of the imagination. 

Christianity has from the beginning demanded that the search for 
redemption and the infinite be through the finite, through the limited, 
through the human. We are, unfortunately, too used to a sublime 
but rather facile statement of the meaning of the Incarnation—as if, 
by taking flesh, the God-Man had placed a holy but nevertheless 
single and once-for-all and done-with seal upon the finite. Actually, 
the mysteries of Christ, His birth, death and resurrection, and all 
the mysteries that intervene between these, are the Mysteries of man 
which He enters into as a way and in complete depth. And surely 
the most remarkable and qualitative leaps in the history of man are 
those which form a certain progression, through ancient culture and 
the Old and New Laws, toward man himself as the intrinsic path 
for his redemption and his contact with the infinite. 
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We should not even minimize the achievement of the Greeks in 
the face of the idea of the finite. They had really faced the tragic 
idea of the human limit without their glance wavering away from 
the consequences, and the result was, startlingly enough, such an 
achievement of exaltation in beauty (but again, not by way of 
exaltation) as marks the very greatest moments in the history of 
tragic literature. 

The Greeks went very far, indeed, but one thing they did not touch 
in depth was the sense and the creative possibilities of human time 
and the stretched-out human adventure.’ With the Jewish people, 
as well as with their individual heroes, the human time pattern 
became really creative. Here is the way a literary historian like 
Erich Auerbach put it: 


... the stern hand of God is ever upon the Old Testament figures; he has not 
only made them once and for all and chosen them, but he continues to 
work upon them, bends them and kneads them, and, without destroying them 
in essence, produces from them forms which their youth gave no grounds 
for anticipating. 


But the great qualitative leap into the human way must be found 
in the New Law with Christ the second Adam as its athlete in the 
confrontation of the finite. His assumption of finitude is complete 
and absolute (Sacrifices and oblations thou wouldst not, but a body 
hast thou fitted unto me: and then I said, behold I come). And this 
decision, this assumption of the path through the body, is made 
absolute and irrevocable in the scene of the desert temptations where 
Christ, tempted to the way of magic and tricks and the direct use 
of glory and the infinite, chooses the human way. 

The great symbols of Christ are evidences of this way which, since 


3Another mark of what we have been calling, in broad terms, the manichaean imagi- 
nation is the fear of time and the inability to handle it as a positive thing that, if lived 
through according to all the limited and proportional stages of human life, will pro- 
duce extraordinary results. Time in human life is best conceived as a passage into 
and within the infinite. And man is best conceived not as a flat and statically defined 
metaphysical essence but as a dynamic entelechy, a divinely planned historical move- 
ment within and into being. Over against this compare in Proust le plus grand intérét 
de la vie placé non pas dans les aspirations actives vers [avenir et le nouveau, mais dans 
le réassurement du passé et dans Tinaction (E. Fiser, Le Symbole littéraire, Paris, pp. 
153-154). For William Faulkner’s moral criticism of those of his characters who take 
time as meaningless see Peter Swiggarts’ “Moral and Temporal Order in The Sound and 
the Fury,” Sewanee Review, Spring 1953, pp. 221-227. 
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Him, Christianity can never betray for false ways or escapes to the 
infinite. He is the Sun, but the course of this sun is through man. 
Above all He is a bridegroom (et ipse tamquam sponsus procedens 
de thalamo suo) and an athlete (exultavit ut gigas ad currendam 
viam) running with joy (desiderio desideravi) through the whole 
length and depth of the human adventure (a summo caelo egressio 
ejus: et occursus ejus usque ad summum ejus). He dares more as 
a way than had ever been dared before, marching to the ultimate 
of the finite (usque ad mortem), into the underworld of man 
(descendit ad inferos). Wherefore he has been exalted and every 
knee shall bow to him, of all the things that are in heaven or on earth 
or under the earth. And this is not merely a mark of an external 
reward for suffering and obedience; it is, be it repeated, the perfect 
sign and accomplishment of the mysteries or stages of human life, 
that they are, on a level much more intense than ever before, an 
intrinsic path to the infinite. The entry into man and into the his- 
torical human patterns is the entry into God. We miss the point if 
we only say that Christ is the gate and do not also add that man 
is the gate.‘ It is the great mystery of man and God in the one act. 





‘This Christic act of the penetration into what I call the mysteries of man lies at 
the very heart of Christology, and is repeated on the levels of ecclesiology, the liturgy 
and the sacraments. It is an act that has both positive and “ironic” intentions. 

Perhaps the theology of recapitulation of Irenaeus is the best concentrated source for 
the study of this act (a theology, by the way, that was itself, and not by accident, a 
first refutation of gnosticism and manichaeanism). Irenaeus built his thoughts solidly 
on the close parallelism of the two Adams, according to the terms of which Christ 
re-establishes the facts and structure of the life of the first Adam as a way to God (cf. 
Jean Daniélou, S.J., Sacramentum futuri [Peris, 1950], pp. 22ff., and Emile Mersch, 
S.J., The Whole Christ [Milwaukee, 1938], pp. 227-247). Thus the victory of God over 
Satan is not extrinsic, but interi:al and complete (and ironic). As Adam is born of 
the virgin earth, Christ is born of the virgin Mary. Both ascend a tree, but with what 
different fruit. The side of both is opened (the dormitio of Adam is type of the passion 
of Christ)—and from the one side Eve is born, from the other mater ecclesia. The Mass 
of the Church and her liturgy over a year is a repetition of the great human acts of 
Christ (ad altare accedit significans gq. Christus expectatio gentium carne sacrosancta 
assumpta ex virginis carne incorrupta habitaculo coelorum egressus est in mundum 
vel de secreta ede videlicet et virginali ubero egressus est tamquam sponsus de thalamo 
suo.—Durantis, Rationale Divinorum Officiorum, cited by H. Flanders Dunbar, Symbol- 
ism in Medieval Thought, New Haven, 1929, p. 406, n. 19); the total history of the 
Church will be a repetition of the life of Christ on a larger social and historical scale. 
Christ with His penetrating and elevating power still contacts the major structural 
points of the life and form of man through the Sacraments. 

For the common and antithetical materials in the life of Adam and Christ, as these 
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Thus every act of His, his whole adventure, partakes analogously 
of the substantial mystery of his person as God-Man. 


No Manichaean could breathe in this kind of atmosphere, and 
there are no tricks here, or magic or flight. The tastes of the finite 
and the infinite, or, for that matter, of any lower and higher, are 
profoundly different for the Manichaean, and cannot possibly be 
associated in the same act. But the mystery of Christ has produced 
the Christian imagination—and that imagination is by essence 
analogical. That is to say, for one thing, that it takes the two levels 
in the same taste. What we need, but what fortunately has already 
been begun, is an arduous set of studies of this Christian and analogi- 
cal imagination, the undissociated imagination, the kind, for 
example, that allows John Donne, as he enters the sick room where 
he may die, to say 


I joy that in these straights I see my west; 
For though their currents yield return to none, 
What shall my west hurt me? as west and east 
In all flat maps (and I am one) are one, 

So death doth touch the resurrection. 


and to make the most astonishing identities in one single taste, the 
taste of the sweat of man and the blood of Christ: 
Look Lord, and find both Adams met in me; 


as the first Adam’s sweat surrounds my face, 
May the last Adam’s blood my soul embrace. 


But all these identities were ordinary images and ordinary theology 
for the author of Piers Plowman (cf. the opening page of Passus 


XVIII). 


4. ANALOG” 


The act of Christ, His assumption and penetration of all the full 
and complicated actuality and stages of the human finite, must be 
taken as the fundamental model for the literary imagination, for 
aesthetics in general, and for the ordinary act of the human imagina- 
tion as we have defined it at the beginning of these pages. It is the 


materials become theological structures for poetic images, see Rosemond Tuve, A 
Reading of George Herbert, (Chicago, 1952). 
For a brief, purely metaphysical note on the mysteries of man, cf. Note 3, supra. 
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model and guide for the act that is involved in any total human 
culture. This Christic action is confident and athletic, without being 
naive or “pretty.” For its final moment, illuminating all other 
moments with its fullness and logic, is tragic and does not forbear 
to enter upon death itself, in its absolute helplessness, as the power- 
ful and the perfect finite. I hope it is clear that this penetration of, 
this marching into, the finite, and through it the infinite, is the incred- 
ible opposite of the manichaean imagination and of all those types of 
modern imagining which are so closely related to it. 

What we now must add is that this penetration is a refined and 
complicated action. What we have said so far is only meant to 
create a supreme theological confidence in the general line of action. 
What follows is meant to indicate some of its complications and 
refinements. I think this will be best done by outlining some of the 
major qualities of the analogical imagination, taking these as a set 
of human addenda to the major meaning of Christology. 

1. The Christian imagination is not “magical.” The disease of 
magic takes the finite as a bag of tricks, or as a set of notes to be 
played lightly and fragilely, in order to send the soul shooting up, 
how we know not, to some kind of infinite or absolute, and, that 
accomplished, the devil take the finite. The latter is lightly played 
upon, and, its mission done, is easily and gladly abandoned. In 
its severest forms, the manichaean ambition is to rid itself completely 
of the human. For examples I think of the analysis of the imagina- 
tion of Mallarmé by Elizabeth Sewell, that of Poe by Allen Tate, 
and of the whole magical movement by Maritain. Over against the 
magician we may also remember: 1. the whole exegetical scriptural 
tradition of Christianity which had always insisted that all exegesis 
be rooted in the historical and always carry the latter with it in its 
furthest flights. Its perpetual contact with fact and literal history is 
quite effectively recreated in an analytically professional book 
on theology such as Father Spicq’s study of the Latin tradition of 
scriptural exegesis (Esquisse d’une histoire de lexégése latine, 
Paris, 1944). 2. And for the perpetual reference of the metaphysi- 
cian to the actuality of sense life, I can think of nothing more acute or 
more important than Father Geiger’s La participation dans la 
philosophie de St. Thomas. Indeed, if one should sit down to a 
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consecutive reading of these books, the result would be the discovery 
of an amazing agreement in the data of metaphysics, theology, 
Scripture, and the poetic act with the dictum of Irenaeus: “We must 
consistently set forth the union of flesh and spirit.”” 

Let me repeat here that I believe there is a sense in which we can 
say that the primary goal of human life is the liberation of the 
imagination, and that its primary disease is fixity and rigidity in the 
life of the imagination. But I do not believe that this primary goal 
of liberation can be effected by an ideal whose absolute ambition 
is the destruction of the imagination. 


2. The Christian imagination, on the other hand, does not act on 





5For the complete reversion in the West to the centrality of the literal and historical 
meaning of Scripture, and to the insistence that every spiritual exegesis derive from 
the latter, see C. Spicq (Esquisse dune histoire de Texégése latine au moyen dge, 
Paris, 1944), pp. 204-212 and 267-288. Note the rule of St. Bonaventure: Qui litteram 
sacrae Scripturae spernit ad spirituales ejus intellegentias numquam assurget; of the 
three spiritual senses St. Albert the Great says: Er isti tres stant in litterali sicut in 
fundamento; and St. Thomas, briefly: Omnes sensus fundantur super unum scilicet 
literalem. Cf. Spicq, p. 279, for a discussion of all the different senses of Scripture as 
being all literal senses—in una littera. 

For the completely intimate and interpenetrative relationship of the order of the 
sensible and multiple to the order of being and unity in metaphysics, cf. L. B. Geiger, 
O.P., La Participation dans la philosophie de S. Thomas dAquin, Paris, 1943, chap- 
ter XII. Over against certain naive theories of abstraction, note the following (p. 331): 
“L’étre ne se juxtapose donc point ni ne s’oppose au multiple. . . . Toute tentative en 
vu d’abstraire l’étre ou l’essence pour la considérer 4 part doit aboutir nécessairement 
a un échec. Car s’il est vrai que notre intelligence, que nous le voulions ou non, ne 
peut connaitre en fait sans recourir 4 un phantasme, lorsqu’on croit contempler une 
essence par une abstraction immatérialisante totale, c’est une autre image qu’on con- 
temple, ne serait-ce que le mot d’immatérial. Une essence qui cesserait d’étre signifiée 
par le sensible, l’étre qui n’est point maintenu en relation de quelque maniére avec 
quelque étre réel, échapperaient aussitét, l’un 4 la physique, l’autre 4 la métaphysique 
pour devenir des notions purement ‘dialectiques’.” 

For the keenest Catholic analysis of the relation of body and spirit on the level of 
the act of the poetic imagination and human culture see Allen Tate, The Forlorn Demon, 
Princeton University Press, 1953, passim. I cite here only a few important sentences: 
“1 call that human imagination angelic which tries to disintegrate or to circumvent the 
image in the illusory pursuit of essence. When human beings undertake this ambitious 
program, divine love becomes so rarefied that it loses its human paradigm, and is dis- 
solved in the worship of intellectual power, the surrogate of divinity that worships itself. 
It professes to know nature as essence at the same time that it has become alienated 
from nature in the rejection of its material forms” (p. 37). 

At the end of this note it is, therefore, permitted to reiterate a simple thesis: it is the 
same human mind, with all its glory and all its weakness, that is operating on the levels 
of theology, metaphysics and human culture. The operative law is the same—it may 
never abandon the body or analogy. 
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the premise that the world of the real can be captured by violence. 

The imagination must attack reality by a series of “proportional” 
and partial attacks, and must be thoroughly aware that no absolute 
break-through is possible at any one point or salient. Here I would 
call upon the analysis of the Dantean method by Francis Fergusson 
and of the Joycean method by Marshall McLuhan. Neither the 
penetration of the real we are after nor the liberation we long for 
can be achieved by any univocal method or at any single point; 
reality will simply not yield to such violences. And that is largely 
because it is not so constructed that the secret of anything is located 
at any one absolutely single center; the philosopher would say that 
any finite unity is an organism of partial and proportional state- 
ments. And as for the perceiving human personality itself, neither 
is it so constructed that any one perception or any one faculty can, 
if it be pushed to the limit, produce aught save a kind of interior 
anger, a congestion, a bruising of its own power. Nothing is liber- 
ated; rather reality repels us and we are driven back into the 
manichaean trap. When Francis Fergusson is saying some of these 
things, he is talking about these lines of Dante in Canto XVI of the 
Purgatorio: 

Whenever, through enjoyment or through pain which some one of our 
faculties receives, on it alone the whole soul concentrates, its other powers, 
it seems, it does not heed: And this is contrary to that view, which errs, 
that soul on soul, in us, may come to be. And therefore, when some thing 
is seen or heard which strongly bends the soul to it, to fix it, the time goes 
by, not seen by us, or heard: for it is one power in us which thus listens. 
another which the whole soul possesses: the first is bound, the latter uncom- 
mitted. 

Over against the flexible and non-rigid attitude of the imagination 
I suggest the act of Sartre’s hero in Nausée as he tries desperately 
to break ‘through into the total existential act of the rich muddied, 
effervescent reality of the root of a plant. And this isolated symbol 
can be paralleled by almost the total dialectic of L’Etre et le néant, 
with its long series of engagements of the consciousness with itself 
(trying after an impossible point of unity), of man with man (here 


too trying after the same impossibility and producing nothing but 
the masochisms and sadisms that begin to multiply among us). Thus 
we engage desperately and at a series of single points with matter 
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and ourselves and the consciousness of others, in an attempt to break 


through all three. 


3. The analogical imagination proposes a passage midway 
between the Scylla of magic and the Charybdis of violence. One 
of its most characteristic movements we may call by the name of 
“dynamic interplay,” a process which is constantly shifting back 
and forth, in a highly complicated way, between the different analogi- 
cal levels of any one form of the real (let the form be anything at 
all, let it be love or death or life, man or woman or birth). Ultimately 
this process requires a kind of detachment and liberation from all 
violent invasions of the physical which do not free but only bruise 
the sensitive intelligence; there is a giving up of the brilliant plunge 
into the physical just before it reaches the bruising point and a swift 
darting back into matter (as the magicians do not) just before a 
superior insight into another level of love or anything else is reduced 
to a bloodless image or concept. The process is ideally endless 
(and active) ;° in all justice to it, we must remember that its goal 
is penetration into the finite as well as lofty ascent. In fact it has 
entered into a great debate with naturalism to determine who shall 
be the champion of the finite and the human. 

Over against the single brilliant attempt of the naturalist to pene- 
trate the human, I would call attention to three brilliant expositions 


*The analogical imagination is supremely active; when well understood, it will not 
be defined according to the working of a single, spontaneous and esoteric faculty called 
the aesthetic sense (thus isolated principally by German metaphysicians) but rather 
according to the united, organic and active working of all the faculties in man (see 
Maritain, Creative Intuition in Art and Poetry, p. 111; also Lionel Trilling, The Liberal 
Imagination, p. 131). If we do not take its charge of diabolism too seriously, it would 
be good to study the following commentary of Thomas Mann in Doctor Faustus on 
the idea of the passive and esoteric imagination: “A genuine inspiration, immediate, 
absolute, unquestivned, ravishing, where there is no choice, no tinkering, no possible 
improvement, where all is a sacred mandate, a visitation received by the possested 
one with faltering and stumbling steps, with shudders of awe from head to foot, with 
tears of joy blinding his eyes: no, that is not possible with God who leaves the under- 
standing too much to do. It comes but from the divel [sic], the true master and giver 
of such rapture” (p. 237). 

But, ironically enough, it is not only the super-romantics and magicians who are the 
enemies of an active, totally human and integrated imagination. The active and organic 
vision has as many foes in the opposite camp of American realism. Trilling attacks this 
“passage of reality through the transparent artist” who will not pollute or alter reality 
by any show of imagination or creativeness! On this subject of “The Fallacy of Experi- 
ence” cf. the lead article for the Times Literary Supplement, May 15, 1953, under 
that title. 
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of what we have called the ideally endless process of dynamic inter- 
play. They are contained in the critical analyses of Eliot by Black- 
mur, of Donne by Tate, and of Joyce by McLuhan. 

Where I have called this interplay of which we have been speaking 
“endless,” Blackmur conceives of it as a circle kept in perpetual 
motion: 


It is when we keep analogy in mind, that we see how it is that Eliot’s 
correspondences move both ways, each requiring the other for its own 
elucidation; each working a little incongruously (with something left over 
and something left out) on the other; each initiating the other, or as we 
say, representing or enacting the other. It is the habit of analogy that keeps 
the circle in motion, in the actual, in a critical state. It keeps the circle 
from being finished; keeps it inclusive rather than exclusive; keeps it from 
self satisfaction. 


Mr. Tate’s analysis of the “virtuous men” of Donne is, I think, even 
better, because more actual and because more subject to the risk 
of the complete test in a poem. In this case it is a pun, and not a 
very holy one, which keeps the composition in perpetual motion 
between the poles and identities of human and divine love; the iden- 
tical point of death and life in each perpetually illuminates the 
other. Blackmur would speak of “analogies which by enlightening 
each other are themselves enlightened, but which never enlighten 
themselves.” Tate’s perhaps most brilliant and Catholic piece of 
criticism enlightens this generalization. Truly nothing enlightens 
itself, but needs the instrument of something which is even more 
truly itself. Finally, the existence of this process in Joyce is 
developed by McLuhan (with the help of Austin Farer’s A Rebirth 
of Images) in his “James Joyce, Trivial and Quadrivial” (TuHoucur, 
Spring, 1953). 


4. The analogical imagination is also profoundly historical, and 
this in several senses. 

First of all, we should at least consider the position (it seems to 
be the position of Erich Auerbach) that the sense of actuality and 
realism in the literature of the West is not so much a slow growth 
out of the analogical mentality of our civilization; quite the reverse, 
the mood of analogical realism is a derivation from the absolute 
historical sense of Christianity. I have elsewhere called attention to 
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the fascinating essay of Auerbach on the influence, through the 
imaginative act of figura, of the historical in Christianity: 


Altogether essential to the figura is the inward historical reality of the two 
events or persons that are related: one of them not only means itself, but 
also the other; the other, on the contrary, encloses or fulfills the first. . . . 
Both lie, as real events or forms, inside time. Yet there is also a sense in 
which both are still open to a third future image which “though still incom- 
pleted as event is already completely fulfilled in God and has been so in 
His Providence from all eternity.” Thus this new history remains every- 
where real and everywhere open, as complete and incomplete as the heart 
would have it. Thus Cato, Vergil, Beatrice in the Commedia are complete 
as the historical reality which is not reduced to a shadow but rather deep- 
ened by its significative power. And there is thus established an organic 
interplay between all the members of the figura unit, each adding to the 
reality of all. 


Here it may be noted that even less attention has been given to 
the work of Malcolm Ross who has proposed, in a series of articles, 
that the decline of the power of the symbol in the seventeenth 
century goes hand in hand with the collapse of the historical sense 
in the dogmatic positions of the period. If there is a true organic 
interplay between history and natural symbolism it is not that the 
two are coexistent on the same plane but that history communicates 
a special quality and vitality of its own to everything analogized 
to it. Such a position would lead in all logic to a firmer statement 
on the problem of poetry and belief. And it would show little 
patience with the fairly general poetic doctrine that dogma must 
descend into a poetic organism on the terms of the latter and not 
on its own. It would also lead to the more than possible position 
that a poetry of belief differs toto coelo from a poetry of non-belief. 
But let me give a simple example of my own concoction for what 
I mean: 

The doctrine of the Eucharistic Body of the Lord is dogmatic, 
actual, and historical, and elicits a unique psychological response 
in accordance with these qualities. It communicates some share of 
these qualities and responses to all those subsidiary and natural 
symbols which accompany it in the liturgy, to the church, altar, 
crucifix, images—all of which are reacted to by gestures which 
come close to Eucharistic gestures. A total civilization of such 
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gestures, in fact, develops around the historical force of the single 
factually understood fact. But all these responses, and the total 
quality of a whole symbolism, collapse—all these subtle but decisive 
movements of the whole personality shrivel up and become inhibited 
—with the collapse of the historical. The original dynamism behind 
the creative interplay of images, that which set this interplay in 
motion, was historical and has now ceased. The attempts, in purely 
mythical terms, to substitute for it cannot possibly reactuate this 
motion.’ 


5. This profoundly historical quality in the analogical and Chris- 
tian imagination prevents it from being merely analytical. 

By analytical I mean, for example, the imagination of a Faulkner 
in a book like Sanctuary, where the horrible meaning of an original 
moment in the life of a woman becomes progressively unfolded, 
and where all successive action is not much more than an illustra- 
tive explanation of what has already come to pass in the soul. It 
is also at least reasonable to discuss whether the imagination of Joyce 
himself, despite its brilliant analogical virtuosity, does not finally 
fall into this analytical category, even where the exposition is con- 
ceived in terms of universal history. 

By historical, as it opposes itself to the purely analytical, I mean 
the imagination which leaves itself open to formation by event and, 
in general, by reality. Thus, it is a curious combination of decision 





™No one will understand that we are pleading in these pages for a poetry that is 
formally Christic or religious. All we are saying is that something must reorientate our 
relation to the limited image, to the finite and the human, and that nothing short of a 
true Christology can give us the secure courage or theological energy necessary for 
this giant task. A friend has suggested to me that the intensity, complexity and actu- 
ality of the finite is striking our generation with such power that it is, on an analogical 
level, like a second coming of Christ. ... Nor are we pleading here for the return of 
an allegorical literature; indeed, nothing could be more remote from our intention or 
interest (though we should as certainly be conscious of the two altogether diverse uses 
of allegory by the medievalists as they were contained under the ideas of parabolism 
and figura—cf. Edgar De Bruyne, [Esthétique du moyen age, Louvain, 1947, pp. 95-99. 
This difference between the literary and theological allegory has been very nicely dis- 
cerned by Francis Fergusson in his Dante’s Drama of the Mind. 

For a careful, theoretical analysis of the relation between historical Christianity and 
natural symbolism, cf. Jean Daniélou, S.J., “The Problem of Symbolism,” Tuovcur, 
Sept., 1950, pp. 422-440. 

For a study of that relationship in the actuality of a new poetic creation, cf. the 
extraordinary poem called Anathemata by David Jones (London, 1952). It is possible 
that in this work the really Catholic imagination has found a major poet to express 
itself. 
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and freedom; it begins, as the imagination must, with forms and 
images that represent some kind of decision; but there is again a 
sense in which it does not know what the next moment of history 
will be, or what the next event, or what, therefore, the next analogy, 
the next level of the image with which it began. Literally, it is open 
to narrative. I conceive that this is what is present in Dante, who 
does not know what the next monster will be nor what the next 
decision, except in some analogical mode. And since the possibilities 
are as large as history itself, the historical imagination is infinitely 
freer than the analytical. For there is always an end to the latter, 
especially to what we might call the purely psycho-analytic imagina- 
tion. Does not the good analyst himself lead the patient to confront 


event? 


6. Finally we come to what is perhaps the most unique mark of 
the analogical, its passion for grasping different levels of the real 
in the one situation and in the one taste of perception. And in this 
it opposes itself most sharply to the manichaean imagination. 

This may be the special quality of the Christian poetic act, but 
it is, unfortunately, not the mark of every act of the imagination of 


Christians. Let me develop this with some remarks on certain vices 
in the work certainly of Greene and sometimes even of T. S. Eliot. 
Each is guilty in his own way of the manichaean habit of dissociation. 

We will be particularly concerned with the theme of dissociation 
in The End of the Affair. But as Greene himself seems to be uncon- 
scious of this dissociation, it is not so much a theme as a vice in 
the act of his own imagination. In The Heart of the Matter the 
situation is, I think, quite different, for there he is entirely conscious 
of a substantial dichotomy between the finite and the infinite and 
is therefore limning in intense terms the situation of the modern 
imagination, not his own. Something quite similar is also true of 
two pieces of Eliot like The Waste Land and The Cocktail Party. 
For in the first he is giving us an ironic picture of the deseri of our 
time, but in the second he is unhappily giving us a waste land of 
his own. In both, then, we have the interesting repetition of this 
experience: that each goes through a period of exploration into our 
disease, each thereafter makes his little experiment at solution, and 
each executes a considerable failure because of this subterranean and 
unconscious distortion of the Christian mind by a manichaeanism 
which Eliot and Greene cannot themselves quite evade. 
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In The Heart of the Matter Scobie is the classical example of the 
defeat and radical torment of nature. In that book the last vestige 
of the decisive dance of Dante is dying. There is no verve left in 
us for that magisterial encounter with the forms of good and evil, for 
the slow building up of the partial forms of the good in our souls, 
and the expression of these choices in the great symbols of the finite. 
This kind of movement has been superseded by the compulsions of 
a univocal pity for our state. The wife is to be pitied and the other 
woman is to be pitied, and, therefore, both are, without choice, to 
be chosen. I cannot stand the idea of giving pain to either. Then I 

_cannot endure the torture this dilemma causes in God, and I offer 
Him the holocaust of my suicide which wipes out all the need and 
the agony of all partial and analogical choices of the good. All 
Scobie does is stand outside of the finite, totally outside of himself, 
and desperately pray that God will accept the offer of damnation as 
a pleasing gift. Never was grace asked to be more of a deus ex 
machina and to stand more completely outside of nature.” So much 
for the condition of man and his desert. 

But The End of the Affair was meant by Greene, we feel, to be 
a more formally Catholic novel and was meant as a solvent to the 
condition of nature and our contemporary problem of the failure 
of love. Yet in it we have a more subtle display of the manichaean 
way. I would briefly suggest that in this last novel there are two 
decisive halves, one which represents the failure and breakdown of 





8In justice to Graham Greene, it would seem that the diseases in his imagination of 
which this issue takes so much note (see also Elizabeth Sewell’s article on “The 
Imagination of Graham Greene”) spring partially from the over-development of a 
virtue. His fundamental insight is that a life lived on the profound level of good and 
evil is completely superior in depth and imaginative possibilities to that lived on a 
purely humanitarian or secular level (see especially Brighton Rock, and in Evelyn Waugh 
see A Handful of Dust). In this connection it would be interesting to read two famous 
“Victrola scenes,” the one of Eliot in The Waste Land, the other at the end of Brighton 
Rock. The student of Eliot knows that the first is an ironic commentary on the flatness 
of human reaction to love in a non-analogical world; but the second, in Greene, is an 
imaginative statement that even the hatred of the Christian soul can be so much more 
intense than any other hatred. 

How to keep this sense of the depth of existence (how to know that man can be 
more than “incorrect,” can indeed be evil) without falling into the manichaean solu- 
tion is a very difficult achievement. And it is here that Greene has not succeeded. For 
some thoughtful analyses of this problem (the reduction of nature to a false level of 
helplessness and the elevation of grace and the divine mercy to a status of pure extrinsic- 
ism), see the series of papers delivered at the 1950 Semaine des Intellectuels Catholiques 
and published under the title PHumanisme et la grace. 
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human love, the other its achievement on the divine plane and with- 
out any relation to the human. The divine love is in no way achieved 
in the same act as the human; the latter does not lead to the divine; 
the divine, once achieved, does not fortify the human. I say this 
with every necessary addendum in mind because on the surface the 
affair is adulterous and of itself has no such relation. Yet the tones 
of the book are such that the liaison is not primarily adulterous, but 
to be taken as the attempt of man as such to find love. The second 
half of The End of the Affair is consumed by a long Augustinian 
dialogue with God on the part of the woman. This is a solution 
indeed, this divine love, but it is not a solution that passes through 
the human eye of a Beatrice. It is not a human way. One has the 
feeling that in a defensive answer to Catholic critics Greene has 
written a Catholic novel that is more Catholic than Catholicism. 

If we take The Cocktail Party as our second example of a non- 
human solution to the problem of our waste land, there is, under the 
skin of it, the same dilemma, the desert of human love, and there 
are two “solutions” to two human thirsts. One woman is sent back 
by the psychiatrist to the monotony and dross of her human love, 
and the other takes up a divine and contemplative vocation. But 
the psychiatrist speaks truer than he knows in saying that each is 
but another form of loneliness. One is tempted to wish that it had 
been the same woman who had taken up the two vocations in the 
one act and the one situation. One has no right to ask that Eliot 
should have written another play, but this second would have been 
our real problem. And until it is solved, and solved analogically, 
nothing has been worked out for us. For Eliot’s breakdown of the 
matter into two situations and two salvations represents a failure and 
an evasion. 

The two worlds in the one act and the one situation! This is our 
hunger and our necessity, though the relations between the two are, 
as we have seen, more complicated than mere coinstantaneity. The 
air through and in the water, so that we may not take God as a con- 
firmation of our alienation from ourselves. Let us turn now to an 
example of a non-evasion suggested by Allen Tate, where he is 
writing on the symbolic imagination in Dante: 


That the gift of analogy was not Dante’s alone every medievalist knows. 
The most striking proof of its diffusion and the most useful example for 
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my purpose that I know, is the letter of St. Catherine of Sienna to brother 
Raimondo of Capua. A young Sienese, Niccolo Tuldo, had been unjustly 
convicted of treason and condemned to death. Catherine became his angel 
of mercy, giving him daily solace—the meaning of the Cross, the healing 
powers of the Blood; and so reconciled him to the faith that he accepted his 
last end. Now I have difficulty believing people who say that they live in 
the Blood of Christ, for I take them to mean that they have the faith and 
hope some day to live in it. The evidence of the Blood is one’s power to 
produce it, the power to show it as a “common Thing” and to make it real, 
literally, in action. For the report of the Blood is very different from its 
reality. St. Catherine does not report it; she recreates it, so that its ana- 
logical meaning is confirmed again in blood that she has seen. This is how 
she does it: 

“Then (the condemned man) came, like a gentle lamb; and seeing me he 
began to smile, and wanted me to make the sign of the Cross. When he 
had received the sign, I said, ‘Down! To the bridal, my sweetest brother. 
For soon shalt thou be in eternal life.’ He prostrated himself with great 
gentleness, and I stretched out his neck; and bowed me down, and recalled 
to him the Blood of the Lamb. His lips said naught save Jesus! and Cather- 
ine! And so saying, I received his head in my hands, closing my eyes in 
the divine goodness and saying ‘I will.’ 


“When he was at rest my soul rested in peace and quiet, and in so great 
fragrance of blood that I could not bear to remove the blood which had 





fallen on me from him.” 





. . » When St. Catherine “rests in so great fragrance of blood,” it is no 
doubt the Blood of the Offertory which the celebrant offers to God cum odore 
suavitatis, but with the literal odor of the species of wine, not of blood. 
St. Catherine had the courage of genius which permitted her to smell the 
Blood of Christ in Niccolo Tuldo’s blood clotted on her dress; she smelled 
the two bloods not alternately, but at one instant, in a single act compounded 
of spiritual insight and physical perception. 

There will be some who will quarrel with this example, but that 
does not matter. Actually we have so far departed from this mode 
of thought and perception that we must still fumble for a few 
examples of the art of non-evasion, of bringing any two worlds 
together into one ontological situation and into a single act of 
perception. 


Surely there is no need of concealing one’s intellectual and 
theological position in these matters. I therefore state my own to 
be the position that wherever Catholic christological and ecclesiologi- 
cal doctrine seeps down to the level of the act of the imagination, 
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the latter is by far the better and the freer for it. Unfortunately, there 
are profound manichaean blocks in our civilization—and even in 
some Catholic personalities—that prevent that passage. I hold also 
to the converse of this situation. Those who, like Tate and Maritain, 
are working on the level of the act of the imagination to purify it of 
its manichaeanism, of its tendency to separate the body and the 
spirit, are also making possible an understanding someday, on the 
formally theological level, of the christological and ecclesiological 
position of the Church—a position which firmly rejects any separa- 
tion of the body and the spirit. The time is coming when the theolo- 
gian and the poet or critic will stop confronting each other in poten- 
tially hostile attitudes on the outside of the literary organism (con- 
fronting each other as theologian of the moral vs. the artist of the 
free and creative imagination and the free human experience). 
Someday they will and must meet at the inside of the poem, as artist 
and speculative theologian, to work out the mutually creative rela- 
tions between doctrine and the non-manichaean image. 





Siaiesnaen 
























The problem of impressions made 
by America on Europe is double: 
Europe might well become con- 
scious of the long line of stereo- 
type Americans she has created 
for her own purposes—and the 
U. S. must analyze its own 
behavior. 


THE AMERICAN IN 
EUROPEAN EYES 


VINCENT C. HOPKINS 


ANDRE Maurols HAS REMARKED that “A people is a mirror in which 
each traveller contemplates his own image”’; in many cases it should 
be added, “and his own interests.” This has been and still is true 
of many of the visitors to what is now the United States who came 


and saw and wrote a book; H.-J. Duteil’s recent description, The 
Great American Parade, is something of a case in point. It is 
particularly true of those commentators on the American scene 
whose concerns were predominantly political and who wrote with 
one eye on the United States and the other on the political situation 
in their respective countries of origin. It has also happened that 
a picture of “the American,” sketched either by Americans or 
Europeans whose interests lay elsewhere, became grist for the Euro- 
pean political mill, and was used in rather surprising ways by 
various groups in their discussions of their own public policies. The 
image in these cases became a stereotype, a symbol, something to 
admire and applaud or to decry and attack, not for itself but with 
reference to some current interest of the group which applauded or 
attacked. That the image-symbol might not reflect reality accurately 
was a matter of no great moment. 

The United States, of course, is not unique in this respect nor 
are its citizens guiltless of the practice in their estimates of other 
countries. However, a brief review of some of the European images 
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of the inhabitants of the United States and of the uses to which they 
were put may be relevant in view of the psychological battle cur- 
rently taking place all over the world between the forces of freedom 
and totalitarianism. 


The aboriginal American, the Indian, whose name commemorates 
the initial European misunderstanding of the inhabitants of the 
North and South American continents, was the first denizen of what 
is now the United States to be made into a symbol that ultimately 
had political repercussions. The mere knowledge of his existence 
had caused something of a moral revolution in Europe in the six- 
teenth century, as Gilbert Chinard pointed out a number of years 
ago. However, interest in the Indian had lapsed to a considerable 
degree and he had practically to be reintroduced to the European 
public. This was done chiefly by Catholic missionaries. A little 
while later the brethren of the missionaries in America who were 
in the Orient introduced another image to their fellow Europeans, 
one also to become a symbol, the Chinese sage. 

Europeans came to know about the savage largely through those 
excerpts of the Jesuit Relations which were published annually as 
Lettres Edifiantes. The purpose of this series was to stimulate 
interest in the missions and obtain financial and other support for 
them. In the course of their remarks the fathers would, from time 
to time, mention the natural virtues of the objects of their care and 
contrast them, the balance being in favor of the Indians, with the 
moral capacities of Europeans. Father Pierre Charlevoix, whose 
History of New France appeared in 1744, made something of a 
point of this difference, stressing that, for all their faults (which 
included cannibalism), the Indians appeared more naturally virtu- 
ous than Europeans. The inference that Father Charlevoix and his 
colleagues drew from this observation was that, if and when they 
became Catholics, they would be much better sons and daughters 
of the Church than their European contemporaries. By this time, 
however, in Paul Hazard’s phrase, the European conscience was 
in crisis, a situation that has proved to be of long duration. More 
and more the intellectual life of the continent was getting into the 
hands of men who had no desire to make Catholics or Christians 
out of anyone but who did have a great desire to belabor all existing 
institutions in Church and state with whatever clubs were handy. 
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“The noble savage” was one such club. Why, asked “the enlightened” 
of the mid-eighteenth century, was the savage good and noble 
(calmly assuming that he was in truth both)? The answer was 
simple. He had never had to endure the institutions which dominated 
life in Europe. His natural goodness was not perverted by Church, 
state, or both. So “the noble savage” became a literary type with 
a social and political purpose. 

One of the lesser figures of the period, the Baron de La Hontan, 
was among the first to see the advantages of the ennobled savage as 
a means to his own ends. The baron was an adventurer in both 
senses of the word. Because of certain experiences he had with the 
French law courts while he was trying to get back the family prep- 
erty which had been sold to pay his father’s debts, La Hontan became 
bitter and turned on the whole of European civilization. His later 
experiences as a spy confirmed him in his attitude. He developed 
a hatred of lawyers, judges, kings, ministers of state and religion. 
He had been a soldier in New France and, in his pique, he decided 
to use the inhabitants of North America to attack the institutions 
which, to his way of thinking, had refused him justice. In his 
Supplement to the Travels of the Baron of La Hontan, or, a Dialogue 
between the Baron of La Hontan and a Savage of America, published 
in 1703, he introduced the character Adario, “‘a savage of good 
sense who had travelled.” Adario’s questions concerning European 
institutions—La Hontan brought the allegedly artless to bear on 
the presumably artificial—showed the ways of that continent to no 
good advantage. Adario was followed by Zakaro, the invention of 
another nobleman, the Marquis d’Argens, who had fallen on evil 
days. Zakaro, the savage of the Lettres d'un Sauvage Dépaysé, 
found the manners of Europeans unreasonable and their morals 
corrupt. The root of the evil, he concluded, was the Catholic Church. 
Zakaro, a good deist like the Marquis, insisted that religion con- 
sisted in offering “respectful worship to the Supreme Being alone” 
and praised the religious freedom enjoyed by the natives of the 
American continents, forgetting that this freedom involved a will- 
ingness on the part of certain of the inhabitants of those continents 
to be sacrificed to rather malevolent deities. The fact that these 
revolutionary reflections were made by two noblemen down on their 
luck gives point to Toynbee’s observation that the hallmark of the 
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proletarian is not that stamped on him by the means of production, 
but rather a man’s feeling that he has been cheated out of his right- 
ful position in society. Adario and Zakaro were joined by Igli of 
the Lettres Iroquoises of Jean-Henri Maubert de Gouvest, who at 
various times had been a Capuchin, a soldier and the director of a 
troupe of comedians. The ennobling of the savage was carried still 
further by Rousseau, especially in his Discourse on Inequality. He 
became all virtue, the source, in fact, of virtue. He enjoyed this 
beatific state because he lived instinctively and because his simpli- 
city, really the height of wisdom, had never been “sicklied o’er by 
the pale cast of thought” or by the menacing shadows of inequitable 
civilization.’ 

An allegedly scientific basis was given to this literary device by 
the Abbé Raynal whose Philosophical and Political History of the 
Colonies and Commerce of Europeans in the Two Indies appeared 
in 1770. This book was a great success despite the fact that Voltaire 
privately commented that it was “declamation full of errors badly 
thrown together.” It was a combination of the “club idea” and the 
exotic, qualities that would appeal strongly both to the growing 
revolutionary spirit in France and to the embryonic romanticism 
of the period. Chateaubriand says he devoured it and arrived in 
Philadelphia with his head full of it. Manon Philipon, who as the 
Girondist Madame Roland was to find at the foot of the guillotine 
that many crimes were committed in the name of liberty, reported 
that she was galvanized by it. Baron Grimm thought it would be 
the book of the century longest remembered by posterity. The hero 
of Raynal’s book, however, was “the Quaker”; the Indian, about 
whom knowledge was becoming more widely diffused, occupied a 
secondary place. The pacific and meek members of the Society of 
Friends had long been favorites of the irascible and mordant Vol- 
taire, whose praises of them can be found all through his works. 


The literature s the “noble savage” and his counterparts, the “wise Egyptian,” 
the “Turkish spy,” the Persian, the “Chinese sage,” is large. See Gilbert Chinard, 
L’Exotisme américain dans la Littérature francaise au XVI siécle; ibid., L’ Amérique et 
le Réve Exotique dans la Littérature francaise au XVII et au XVIII siécle; Paul Hazard, 
La Crise de la Conscience Européenne; ibid., La Pensée Européenne au XVIII siécle; 
John H. Kennedy, Jesuit and Savage in New France. A convenient selection from the 
Jesuit Relations is that edited by Edna Kenton. Among the main sources of informa- 
tion on China during the eighteenth century were the works compiled or edited by 
Father Jean Baptiste Du Halde and others. 
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The philosophes, hardly a democratic group, were of the opinion 
that the people needed more than their own highly abstract dieu 
fainéant if they were to be kept in order. In Quakerism they thought 
they had found an almost “natural” religion, a poor man’s Deism, 
ready to hand. It had no dogmas, no hierarchy, no sacramental 
system-—and, in addition, some of the Quakers were antitrinitarian. 
The customs of the Friends also had the charm of the primitive in 
a rococo age. Raynal raised the tone of the tributes paid by the 
philosophes to the simplicity of the Quakers, not their substance. 
“Go, ye warrior peoples, ye peoples of slaves and of tyrants,” he 
urged his contemporaries, “go to Pennsylvania! There you will 
find every door open, all possessions unguarded, not a soldier and 
many merchants and laborers. . . . Pennsylvania gives the lie to the 
imposture and flattery that proclaim with impunity in temples and 
courts that man has need of gods and kings. The righteous man, 
the free man, needs only his equals to be happy.” As is obvious, 
the Abbé knew very little about Pennsylvania or about Quaker belief 
and life there in 1770. Indeed, he knew very little about the 
Americas, as the Marquis de Chastellux would point out. But 
accurate information was not the Abbé’s forte nor his purpose. He, 
like most of the other devotees of the “good Quaker,” was interested 
in a revolution in Europe—and the Indian and the Quaker, rather 
his ideas of them, were means to achieve one. 


Another image of the American played its part in European 
politics—the idea of the American as “the Republican sage,” “the 
noble savage” civilized, “the Quaker” quite thoroughly secularized. 
The European reading public had read Crévecoeur’s Letters from an 
American Farmer and were looking for his “new man” who, like 
young Lochinvar, would come out of the West. It found him in the 
elderly and highly civilized Franklin. Among the high nobility those 
who were interested in change made him a rallying point. Mind 
and justice were to triumph and all were to be free: behold Frank- 
lin! The Duc de Croy, the la Rochefoucaulds, the Noailles, the 
Maréchale de Mouchy, Turgot, Madame Helvétius, were all in awe 
of “this eagle-creator of America,” so grave, so moderate, so vir- 
tuous, who had, in Turgot’s epigram, “snatched the lightning from 
Heaven and the sceptre from tyrants.” Franklin deliberately cul- 
tivated this impression, and his diplomatic successes at the French 
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court owed a great deal to this bit of wishful thinking on the part 
of some of the people with whom he was dealing.’ 
* 

Europe became involved in the Wars of the French Revolution 
and the Napoleonic Wars, events not unconnected with the images 
of the American described above. After the One Hundred Days came 
the Holy Alliance, signed by every European ruler but the Pope, 
the King of England and the Sultan of Turkey, and the more effec- 
tive Quadruple Alliance between England, Austria, Prussia and 
Russia. The groups that had emerged as dominant in the various 
European countries had no interest, apart from the literary, in 
“noble savages,” stylized Quakers, or “Republican sages.” The 
consensus among them may not unfairly be described as hostile to 
“the experiment” (as they regarded it) in majority rule taking place 
in America. In this climate of opinion a new stereotype developed, 
largely in England, of the American as the hopeless vulgarian. To 
a great extent, this image remained on the intellectual and social 
levels, and did not at the time become a political weapon. Its vogue 
was almost exclusively among the middle and upper classes. Out 
of the real coarsenesses of some aspects of American life an image 
of almost complete brutalization was evolved. The Americans who 
were not brutalized were described as pretentious. Among the more 
celebrated contributors to this myth were the Trollopes, mother and 
son, Basil Hall and a Dickens whose Martin Chuzzlewit and Ameri- 
can Notes almost made his American devotees forget their fondness 
for the creator of Little Nell and David Copperfield. This stereo- 
type received a most thorough delineation in a three-volume work 
published in 1841, Playfair Papers, or Brother Jonathan, the 
Smartest Nation in All Creation. The London Times in a lengthy 
review of this burlesque assured its readers that it had been informed 
that the picture contained little or no exaggeration. Punch helped 


2The “good Quaker” is the subject of a monograph by Edith Philips. See her The 
Good Quaker in French Legend. Voltaire praised the Friends in his Lettres sur les 
Anglais, his Traité sur la Tolérance, his Essai sur les Moeurs and in various places in 
the Philosophical Dictionary. See also Bernard Fay, The Revolutionary Spirit in France 
and America and his Benjamin Franklin, Apostle of Modern Times. The Everyman 
edition of Hector St John de Crévecoeur’s Letters from an American Farmer is readily 
available. The Marquis de Chastellux wrote his Travels in North America after three 
years residence here. 
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the slow of imagination by presenting numerous illustrations of 
the degenerate American at work and play. The conclusion drawn 
by the upper classes of England and the continent was that inequal- 
ity of status was essential if the dehumanization of mankind was 
to be prevented. This picture of the American as a cultural blank, 
if not worse, survived and is being used by a very different class of 
people for very different purposes, but still against the United States 
and in the interest of their own social and political partis-pris. 

One of the most perceptive of the European visitors to the United 
States, not only before the Civil War but since, Alexis de Tocque- 
ville, was more interested in the deeper aspects of equalitarianism 
as it was practiced in the United States than in such surface mani- 
festations as the uninhibited behavior of theater-goers in Cincinnati. 
Tocqueville was of the aristocracy and had witnessed with forebod- 
ing the flight of the Bourbons from Paris in 1830. He and his friend 
Beaumont had no desire to become involved in the July monarchy 
of Louis Philippe and obtained permission to come to this country, 
ostensibly to study its penal system. Tocqueville’s main interest 
was to seek “the image of democracy itself, with its inclinations, 
its character, its prejudices, and its passions, in order to learn what 
we have to fear or to hope from its progress.” The problem, as he 
saw it, was to find out how freedom could survive in a democracy. 
Democracy meant majority rule, and was it or was it not inevitable 
that in such a situation the majority would trample on the minority? 
If the answer to this question was in the affirmative, then democracy 
was incompatible with freedom. His report to his fellow Europeans 
was favorable. In the United States, he found, the freedom of the 
individual was quite thoroughly safeguarded. Among these safe- 
guards he counted as basic the fact that the citizens of the United 
States were a religious people and that equality in their eyes was 
a moral thing consisting chietly of equality before the law and of 
opportunity, founded, at least tacitly, on the equality of all men 
before God. He also cited general American literacy and political 
knowledge, freedom of the press, federalism, decentralized admin- 
istration and judicial review. Tocqueville left the United States in 
a happier frame of mind than that in which he had arrived and 
publicized his findings in Europe where many men were concerned 
with this drift of the times toward greater self-rule on the part of 
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mankind. His pages are a tract for these times when totalitarianism 
presents itself as the purest form of democracy, a hoax for which 
not a few Americans as well as many Europeans have fallen and 
still fall.’ 

While the rulers of early nineteenth-century Europe and those who 
supported them did not hold the United States and its citizens in 
too high esteem intellectually, socially or politically, the existence 
of the country gave inspiration and courage to those who regarded 
the settlements achieved by the Congress of Vienna as anything but 
desirable. In this period nationalism and democracy were closely 
allied, especially in those regions where minorities were trying to 
assert themselves against more or less alien and autocratic govern- 
ments or, as in the case of Italy, where a native majority was trying 
to throw off foreign rule. To these peoples, whose ideal was liberty, 
the United States appeared as a beacon in the night and a possible 
source of support. The support, in the event, was chiefly moral, 
with some exceptions, such as that given by dubious characters like 
George N. Sanders of the “Young America” movement of the fifties. 
However, the United States was and remained for a long time a 
model for those peoples who had not yet achieved self-determination 
and self-government despite the unfortunate fact that there were 
,currently in the country some several millions of human beings who 
were held in chattel slavery, an incongruity only remedied by much 
blood, sweat and tears. 





3A good summary of upper-class European opinion of the United States in the forties 
and fifties of the nineteenth century is contained in John W. Dodds, The Age of 
Paradox, A Biography of England. 1841-1851. The author summarizes the impressions 
of various travelers and finds that “The United States was obviously a nation of 
bumptious people, loud, truculent, ‘republican,’ murderous, given to threatening war 
on slight provocation, coarse in manners, boisterous in humor.” He cites a lengthy review 
of James S. Buckingham’s America—Historic, Statistic and Descriptive and George 
Combe’s Notes on the United States of America. The review appeared in the Quarterly 
Review for September, 1841. The reviewer, using these two accounts as a point of 
departure, described the inhabitants of the United States as “peculiarly sensitive to the 
censures of foreigners, especially English, deplorably indifferent to sanguinary outrages, 
too much characterised by an inordinate love of gain and a mania for speculation.” 
He gave an “amusing specimen of their inflated language.” He also described their 
“nasal tone” and “coarse manners.” American reading, he said, was “of a light and 
trifling character.” The reference to Tocqueville is to his Democracy in America. See 
also George W. Pierson, Tocqueville and Beaumont in America and William J. Schlaerth, 
ed., Alexis de Tocqueville’s Democracy in America, A Symposium. Henry S. Commager’s 
America in Perspective contains other and more balanced appraisals of the United States 
in the forties. 
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Connected with this idea of the United States as a model of 
democratic nationalism was the picture of the country as a haven 
for all those who were suffering persecution or deprivation in 
Europe. This was beautifully expressed by the immigrant Emma 
Lazarus whose verses are inscribed on the Statue of Liberty. While 
some of the immigrants, encountering Know-Nothings in one period 
and Klansmen in another, may have thought for a while that 
Liberty’s beacon hand did not glow with an unqualified world-wide 
welcome, still the lines were not belied substantially for any length 
of time or by a majority of Americans.‘ 

During the First World War, the picture of the United States 
entertained by many Europeans engaged on the Allied side had 
Messianic overtones. This was especially true of those countries 
which found themselves liberated from foreign rule. The idea the 
average European had of Woodrow Wilson differed in kind from 
those he entertained of the other heads of states at Versailles. But 
this image soon changed. The war had not settled all problems. In 
fact, it created quite a few more. Europe had suffered heavily in 
men and material. What was more, she had suffered in morale. 
She was chagrined. Above all, there was the question of the money 
loaned by the United States to various European countries. The 
United States wanted it back; they also wanted a protective tariff. 
Calvin Coolidge’s phrase apropos the payment of war debts, “They 
hired the money, didn’t they?” struck many Americans as the 
essence of common sense. So the picture of the United States as 
“Uncle Shylock” gained currency. J. L. Chastenet wrote a book, 
Uncle Shylock, or, American Imperialism Tries to Conquer the 
World. Georges Duhamel described America the Menace. C. E. M. 
Joad produced The Babbitt Warren. In all this Europeans were 
aided and abetted, as the last-mentioned title would indicate, by the 
more disillusioned American writers of “the lost generation” who 
were full of “the modern temper.” Their picture of life in America 

now fits in nicely with the propaganda devised by Soviet Russia and 
its agents of various nationalities to frighten fastidious intellectuals 
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4See William O. Scroggs, Filibusters and Financiers, and Merle Curti, “Young Amer- 
ica,” American Historical Review, 32 (October 1926), pp. 34-55. Marcus L. Hansen, 
The Atlantic Migration, 1607-18606 and Ray A. Billington, The Protestant Crusade, 1800- 
1860 describe the nativist reaction to the immigrant. 
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who have a tendency to forget that Flaubert, Balzac, Zola and Proust 
wrote about European society, not American. It also has much in 
common with the image of the American created by the upper classes 
of the post-Napoleonic period. 

The eighteenth-century portraits of the American as a young man 
were pleasant if a trifle patronizing. The nineteenth-century pictures 
varied. Some were complimentary, others were not, but none were 
very dangerous to the United States. The picture of the American 
of the mid-twentieth century as drawn by numerous European pub- 
licists is, as André Visson has pointed out in his As Others See Us, 
unpleasant, uncomplimentary and quite dangerous. The American 
is depicted as a materialistic, imperialistic vulgarian. Apart from 
inspired distortions, such as those described in Frederick Barg- 
hoorn’s The Soviet Image of the United States, and apart from the 
remnants of earlier stereotypes, this caricature of the American 
springs largely from misconceptions, wounded sensibilities and, in 
not a few cases, from simple envy. This image is one of the reasons 
why, as Lewis Galantiére recently said, Stockholm peace circulars, 
Picasso doves, inane cries of “governed by Wall St.” and “cultural 
barbarian” outweigh, in many European minds, slave labor camps, 
abject standards of living, mass murders and the very real military, 
economic and social assistance given by the United States to Euro- 
pean countries in their time of trial. It is one of the reasons why 
certain deracinated segments of the European intelligentsia have 
felt so strong a “drag to the East,” to Soviet Russia, an impulse, it 
would appear from all ascertainable facts, to intellectual and moral 
suicide. It is probably the reason why Sartre symbolized American 
public opinion by a prostitute. It may be the basis for Gilson’s deci- 
sion to be neutral, finding he had only a Hobson’s choice between 
the United States and Soviet Russia, the civilization of the one 
appearing to him to be as banal and pernicious as the other. 

“Few intellectual phenomena of our times have been more dis- 
turbing,” a writer in the London Times Literary Supplement recently 
remarked, “than the refusal of the European intelligentsia to apply 
to the American problem any serious curiosity or any adequate 
amount of intellectual humility in the face of so extraordinary a 
creation as the United States. Laments, one might say yelps, that 
the world is being Americanised—that it is barbarised; hasty explan- 
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ations of American power in terms of luck or mere greed and craft— 
these have been too often the contributions of the spokesmen of the 
march of the mind in this century.” It is interesting to observe that 
the writer uses the phrase, “the American problem.” The inhabitants 
of the United States have been accustomed to regard Europeans as 
problems, and a desire to avoid such problems was a basis for the 
policy of isolationism. There are Europeans who find Americans 
problems for very simple reasons, like those so pithily put by an 
English officer shortly after the cessation of hostilities. The omni- 
present American soldier appeared to him to be overpaid, oversexed 
and over there. The presence of an alien even if allied army in a 
country, with all that implies, is bound to create friction. When its 
presence reminds the native that he is dependent on the country from 
which the army comes, his feelings are likely to be even more exacer- 
bated. This is all rather obvious and understandable. Unfortunately 
it provides a reservoir of ill will which can be tapped by those who 
are opposed to the United States for ideological reasons. 


Among these are the doctrinaire socialists of the non-Stalinist 
variety. Being wedded to their dialectic, they do not and perhaps 
do not care to understand that in the United States a way has been 
found to solve economic and social problems without the assistance 
of a self- and class-conscious élite, without destroying human initia- 
tive and sacrificing human liberty. It has not been felt necessary to 
surrender, to use an old American phrase, “the purse and the sword” 
to a bureaucratic governing caste. But the dialectic demands a thesis 
and the United States must be described as the stronghold of eco- 
nomic individualism. Fortunately, many European trade unionists 
know better. 

Another group is composed of Catholics who are described by 
Raymond Aron as “anti-bourgeois.” However, as Robert Rouquette 
has pointed out, this group is made up of people of varying attitudes, 
opinions and reactions. In general it may be said of them that they 
are keenly aware of the gray, non-Christian quality that positivistic 
materialism, the indiscriminate application to the whole of human 
life of the techniques and even the routine of the laboratory, has 
given the world during the past one hundred years. Of the economic 
and sociological aspects of this development they are as resentful 
as they are aware. It may also be said of them in general that his- 
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tory hangs heavily over them. In the past, as they read it, the Church 
appeared to be identified with forces that were not only conserva- 
tive but which may properly be called reactionary. There are bad 
memories of formulae like “the altar and the throne,” the Dreyfus 
case, the Action Frangaise. In their opinion the Church must have a 
radical change of faubourg. This combination of sharp feelings 
of resentment and of awareness of the mistakes of the past create 
in the members of this group an urgency, a need to act. While 
ideologically they reject the premises of Marxism, the Communist 
Party, appearing as an angel of light, attracts them by its activity. 
They think material cooperation with the Party either possible, 
practicable or desirable or all three. The Party is active. Its immedi- 
ate aims frequently coincide with those of the group in question. It 
controls the proletariat. The impulse to collaborate is very strong. 

It is unfortunate that in their detestation of some forms of reaction 
this group should exclusively associate itself with or be sympathetic 
to another and that for expediential reasons. That the temporal 
interests of the Church were closely connected at various periods 
with those of one class is no reason to identify her present interests 
with those of another. The Church should be above class and her 
mission be exercised independently of classes. A nineteenth-century 
error is not going to be corrected by a twentieth-century repetition 
of it. Moreover, in following such a course of action the group 
makes the same mistake Koestler attributes to the left in general: 
they do not know the extreme right when they see it. If churchmen 
of the past century are to be denounced for countenancing or sup- 
porting monarchy or aristocracy, what is to be said of those of the 
twentieth who have only kind words for one of the crudest forms of 
despotism? Ex-communists made excellent nazis and ex-nazis are 
making excellent communists. It should be apparent that high on 
the agenda of both is the destruction of tae institution of which this 
group is a part. 

Another party, the neutralists, who seem to wish to be neutral in 
order to plague both houses, profess to take the position of Pangloss 
and his friends and wish to be left alone to cultivate their gardens. 
Still another, more shifting in its composition, is that made up of 
men with a keen sense of nationalism—toward the development 
of which modern education has been geared. These men are loath 
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to admit any lack of self-sufficiency in their native countries. 
Nationalism and romanticism, like nationalism and democracy, have 
been closely allied and surely it is a romantic notion that any 
country can be at present self-sufficient in a nationalistic sense. 

F. S. C. Northrup has referred to “the conceptual spectacles” 
through which one culture looks at another. Misconceptions are 
bound to arise when the older nations of the world look at the United 
States and judge the latter in terms of their own social and cultural 
forms, something the late Hilaire Belloc warned them not to do in 
his The Contrast. The United States at the moment does not fit any 
convenient cultural pigeonhole and it is being very simpliste to make 
the superficial judgment that it is a country dominated by excessive 
economic individualism, concerned only with gadgets and Com- 
munists and driven by an obsession to make the rest of the world 
over into its own image and likeness.” 


Socialists, nationalists, antibourgeois Catholics, neutralists are all 
susceptible to Soviet propaganda against the United States, wittingly 
or unwittingly, and are furthering it, probably unintentionally, in 
their own milieus. It is, therefore, of primary importance that the 
picture of the American offered for the contemplation of the average 
European be met by a counter-picture. There are agencies which 
are doing this. Error should yield to competently presented truth. 
But what of the residue which gives these errors some foundation?° 
Europeans have the idea that Americans regard all their institutions 
and products as exportable, desirable and digestible. Consequently, 
they fear that the aim of the United States is to Americanize the 
whole of the rest of the world from cellar to roof. The American 
must learn that his institutions, ideas, principles have a particular 
as well as an universal aspect, that, though they are expressed in 
general terms, they did have a history. He is not to talk as though 
he still subscribed to the jingoistic messianism of Josiah Strong’s 





5Apart from the titles mentioned in the text, see Lewis Galantiére, ed., America and 
the Mind of Europe, Robert Rouquette, “French Catholicism Confronts Communism,” 
Tuoucut, XXVIII (Autumn, 1953), 354-374, and F. S. C. Northrup, The Taming of 
the Nations. 

For several pleas for a truly catholic approach to international understanding and the 
abolition of invidious stereotypes see the recent Christmas Messages of Pius XII. These 
can be found in The Catholic Mind. Earlier considerations by previous Popes can be 
found in John F. Wright, National Patriotism in Papal Teaching. 
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Our Country. He is not to indulge in the self-conscious giggling of 
an innocent abroad when he travels. He must look to himself at 
home also. The position of the Negro in American life, for example, 
gives a basis for European charges of hypocrisy. The status of the 
Negro is not that depicted for European consumption; American 
nights are not made lurid by burnings and lynchings. But the eco- 
nomic and social status of the Negro is ambiguous — to use an 
understatement. 

Again, while the greatness of current issues demands strong action, 
they are not of such proportions and the danger is not so urgent that 
human rights should be violated. The American should not argue 
that the omelette of security demands broken eggs, a mode of argu- 
ment popular among Marxists in the thirties and with a pedigree 
reaching at least as far back as Machiavelli. One of the basic prin- 
ciples of the American government and one of its proudest boasts 
is that it is a government of law and not of men. The American 
should be careful to follow legal procedures; he should not avail 
himself too easily of an old Roman solution and allow largely self- 
appointed consuls to see that the republic does not take harm. He 
should act tactfully in his external affairs and with poise in his 
domestic concerns. He must remember that, while appearances are 
notoriously deceptive, men ordinarily take people at their face value. 
To act otherwise would be alien to himself and would provide fuel 
for the Soviet propaganda fires. It would be to lend circumstantial 
evidence to another stereotype of the American entertained by Euro- 
peans, one much more dangerous to the security of the United States 
than those drawn by bankrupt noblemen, philosophical abbés, upper- 
class Englishmen and literateurs. 
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Onetime academic questions can 
in the course of time and under 
the pressure of crisis become con- 
suming issues for the human heart. 
Such is the question of the mean- 
ing of history, which is the sub- 
ject of this bibliography. 


THEOLOGY AND HISTORY 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY 


CHARLES P. LOUGHRAN 


AT THE BEGINNING OF THE twentieth century serious thought on the 
meaning of history was dominated by two main conceptions, that 
of a closed system of contingent events to be investigated in a scien- 
tific manner and the idea of the indefinite perfectibility and progress 
of human nature in the course of history. The rationalism of the 
eighteenth century had resulted either in a positivistic limitation of 
the power of human knowing in history or in the Hegelian reaction 
by which reason according to Hegel’s subjective and systematic 
interpretation did not discover meaning in history but created it and 
evolved in it. — 

The last twenty years have seen what can fairly be called a revo- 
lution in the views of many concerned with the problem not merely 
of recording and interpreting events in a scientific manner but also 
of ascribing to the historical process itself finality and significance. 

The causes of this change of temper in the thought of those who 
have reflected on the meaning of history are complex and hard to 
discern. The disruption of war, the decline of nationalism aad 
imperialism, the growth of communism, the theory that Europe is 
reaching the end of an era, the growth of the idea of world coopera- 
tion, the work of Spengler, Toynbee and Sorokin on the nature and 
development of civilization have in various ways brought many 
minds to the consideration of the possibility of meaning in history. 
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The discussion for both Catholic and Protestant theologians pre- 
sents itself in the form of the question of the relation between history 
and theology. Is there a real finality in history? Can we justify the 
conception of the role of Providence in human events? Have the con- 
tingent events of the historical process direction and value? These 
questions have resulted in new discussions of the cyclic theory of 
history, of the early Christian concept of the fullness of time, of the 
relation of the Incarnation to human events, of the theories of 
St. Augustine in his De Civitate Dei. 

The effort to arrive at a Christian interpretation of history by the 
nature of the case ramifies into many questions and discussions and 
these have received various solutions. Three of the principal theories 
are: (1) the position defended by C. S. Lewis and others that an 
answer to such questions is impossible; (2) the Eschatological view 
defended by E. Rust that the course of temporal events has no direc- 
tion and value from the standpoint of man’s search for God and that 
man is saved out of the world by renunciation not by participation 
in the process of temporal events which according to a pattern seen 
by God is developing toward the fulfillment of the will of God; (3) 
the Incarnational view of which the explanations differ in emphasis 
and detail and to which L. Malévez, S.J., Paul Henry, S.J. and 
Christopher Dawson have made important contributions. According 
to this view man in both his spiritual and temporal aspects is achiev- 
ing his destiny by God’s design in Christ and the Church by a 
development which has as its focal point the Incarnation. 

In this discussion study has revolved around not merely the ques- 
tion of the meaning and purpose of history but also of its relation 
to faith and theology so that, as never before, history has gone about 
quaerens et fidem et intellectum. 





Note: The appended bibliography of recent work on the subject is, for the 
most part, restricted to the years 1948-53. It supplements the excellent bibli- 
ography by G. Thils, “La théologie de Vhistoire: Note bibliographique,” 
Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses, 26 (1950), 87-95 and the report in 
Répertoire Bibliographique de la Philosophie, 5: Louvain, (February, 1953), 
p. 135 and (August, 1953) p. 392. It does not aim at being scientific or 
exhaustive but rather has the purpose of introducing the reader to important 
recent contributions to the subject. For valuable and patient work on the 
bibliography I am indebted to two of my students, Sister M. Madeline Walsh, 
C.S.J. and Mother Mary Loyola Hamilton, 0.S.U. to whom I wish to express 
my gratitude. 
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by the Chinese Communists. Sister Mary Victoria’s deeply moving account 
of her appalling experience is the first to come from a woman who has 
been a prisoner behind the Iron Curtain. Written in vivid, realistic prose, 
Nun in Red China tells of the bravery not only of the Maryknollers of 
her mission, but also of the Chinese Christians—stories illuminated with 
wisdom, courage and compassion. “A gripping first-hand account of the 
terrifying and inhuman march of Communism in China” (Catholic 
Messenger) that speaks of the courage of women of all times who have 
chosen to spread the Gospel abroad. $3.75 
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THEOLOGICAL TRENDS OF 1953 


ELMER O’BRIEN 


A CULTURE HAS ATTAINED adulthood when its interests have acquired theo- 
logical dimensions. The unpretentious survey which follows may therefore 
not improperly be considered an informal chapter in the history of America’s 
coming of age, for the seventy-odd books discussed therein represent a rather 
fair sampling of all the theological works published in the United States 
during 1953. Here and there I have introduced a foreign title as an aid to 
perspective. 

1. Theology and Its History 

Earty CurisTiaAn Fatuers. Edited by Cyril C. Richardson. Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press. Pp. 415. $5.00. 

Patro.ocy. By Johannes Quasten. Vol. II. The Ante-Nicene Literature after 
Irenaeus. Westminster, Md.: The Newman Press. Pp. xi, 450. $5.75. 

Oricen: Contra CeLsuM. Translated with an introduction and notes by 
Henry Chadwick. New York: Cambridge University Press. Pp. xl, 531. 
$11.50. 

AucusTINE: EARLIER Writincs. Selected and translated with introductions 
by John H. S. Burleigh. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press. Pp. 413. 
$5.00. 

ApvocaTEs OF ReForM. From Wyclif to Erasmus. Edited by Matthew Spinka. 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press. Pp. 399. $5.00. 

ZWINGLI AND BULLINGER. Selected translations with introductions and notes 
by G. W. Bromiley. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press. Pp. 364. $5.00. 

Spiritus Creator. By Regin Prenter. Translated by John M. Jensen. Phila- 
delphia: Muhlenberg Press. Pp. xx, 311. $3.00. 

Major Voices IN AMERICAN THEOLOGY. Six Contemporary Leaders. By 
David Wesley Soper. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press. Pp. 217. $3.50. 
One would like to say that theology originated and waxed strong in the 

quest, disinterested and pacific, of that “most fruitful understanding” of 

which the Vatican Council speaks, but the hard historical facts are against 
it. Controversy has been, if not the mother of theology, at least the midwife 
that has normally attended its successive reincarnations. Of this Early Chris- 
tian Fathers with its ample selections from patristic literature of the first 
two centuries reproduces a most primitive and eloquent witness. There one 
may see Christian theology assuming, with quite extraordinary swiftness, 

a basic and distinctive form beneath the variable contours imposed by con- 

troversial necessity. It is fantastically easy, of course, to misconstrue such 
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incidental pragmatic variations from author to author, especially in what is 
said and what is not said, if the variant historical situations are not taken 
rather fully into account; Dr. Richardson and certain of his collaborators, 
I fear, have added to the basic interest of their volume by misconstruing them 
now and then, erecting omissions betimes into quite startling denials. 

The needful advertence to historical contexts in the interpretation of his- 
torical documents of this sort is being made progressively easier for all of us 
by the admirable Patrology of Dr. Quasten. In the present volume he covers 
the seminal period immediately subsequent to that of Early Christian Fathers, 
and naturally it is to the doctrinal implications of an era so speculatively 
venturesome that he accords prime attention. Yet he has succeeded in com- 
piling as well—in obliquo, you might say—a singularly precious history of 
theological method; indeed, it is all the more valuable for not having been 
divorced from questions of content, notably in the discussion of Origen. 

It is a sign of the times, did one but know how to read it, the increased 
interest these days in that third-century sign of contradiction—his doctrine 
of Penance, his exegetical method, his mysticism. Now, thanks to the meticu- 
lous labors of Professor Chadwick, we have the Against Celsus in a good 
English version fortified with judicious notes. The major controversial work 
of Origen, comparable in many ways only to St. Augustine’s Of the City of 
God, it mirrors excellently the historic moment in the evolution of Christian 
theology when for the first time pagan and Christian met intellectually on 
equal terms. 

In the Augustine of Earlier Writings it is the pagan and the Christian who 
meet: pagan neoplatonism and Christian revelation, the second interpreted to 
the understanding with the help of clues provided by the first. You can 
already detect in these compositions from the period previous to Augustine’s 
episcopal consecration in 395/6 the broad distinctive lines of that Christian 
philosophic system which, never sufficient to bear the weight of the towering 
theological structure erected upon it, yet made possible an objective theologiz- 
ing that is meaningful to the person as no other has ever been. 

The perusal of a volume such as this—and of Early Christian Fathers, 
Advocates of Reform, Zwingli and Bullinger, all of which appear in the new 
“Library of Christian Classics”—raises a question. This editing and publish- 
ing of a series of historic theological works by a group of Protestant theo- 
logians, could it be interpreted as manifestation of a trend, as felicitous 
as it is novel, toward Protestant acceptance of tradition? Unfortunately, 
it appears not. The series, designed for the use of students to the ministry, 
is not intended to introduce them to Christian tradition as the multiple 
witness of a perennial truth, but rather, it seems, to provide a collection of 
detachable insights which the individual may find helpfully provocative in 
confecting his own personal theology. However, the historian of ideas will 
find these first four volumes (twenty-four others are promised for subsequent 
publication) useful tools to have around. 
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A similar utility recommends Regin Prenter’s detailed exposition of Luther’s 
concept of the Holy Spirit. The doctrine he disengages runs sharply counter 
to the interpretation provided in the only extended study we previously had 
on the subject, Otto’s Die Anschauung von Heiligen Geiste bei Luther, and 
(as the author is the first to admit) to the Conservative Lutheran interpreta- 
tion as well. The Spirit is not transcendent cause but present reality, the 
experience itself of the humanity of Christ drawn out of the remoteness of 
history by the Word and the sacraments, which are “the concrete forms 
among us of Christ’s humanity.” Such a reading of Luther, and on Prenter’s 
showing it seems justified, does rather disastrous things to a doctrine of 
grace such as that professed in Francis Pieper’s Christian Dogmatics (Vol. 
III. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1953. Pp. xii, 555. $3.50), 
because Pieper attempted to teach what Luther taught, and it now appears 
that Luther taught something different. But Pieper’s attempt, the translator 
notes, has been greeted as anachronistic. The most operative and influential 
Protestant theology today is unconcerned about the doctrinal details of its 
historic founders. 

That, for the general reader, has been made luminously clear in Soper’s 
presentation of its six most outstanding expositors on this continent: Lewis, 
Calhoun, Ferré, Tillich, and the Niebuhr brothers. One is led to conjecture 
that the words of the Reformers (even, it would seem sometimes, the words 
of the Bible) are relevant to their theological purpose solely to the extent 
that they are aphoristically expressive of elements involved in the philosophic 
analysis of the existential situation. And that analysis, | might add, seems 
to probe no further than to the newspaper headlines. In the early thirties, 
because of the example of the financial depression, American Protestant 
theology erected a global doctrine of the sinfulness of man (with specific 
wrathful insistence upon his tendency to trip over his own hybris). In the 
early forties, because of the example of the war effort, it changed to a more 
cheery and optimistic conception of man’s capacities for good. I must con- 
fess that I find it difficult at times to take seriously a theology which shifts 
its basic assertions, depending on whether mankind at the moment is getting 
a good or bad press. So the reader is warned. I may be betrayed, in the 
pages which follow, into brief fits of involuntary satire here and there in 
discussing the work of my Protestant colleagues; for all that I esteem them 
quite genuinely. Sit venia. .. . 


2. Bases of Biblical Interpretation 

ACCORDING TO THE SCRIPTURES. The Substructure of New Testament Theol- 
ogy. By C. H. Dodd. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. 145. $2.75. 

THE INTERPRETATION OF THE FourtH GospeL. By C. H. Dodd. New York: 
Cambridge University Press. Pp. xii, 478. $8.00. 

Le PROLOGUE DE SAINT JEAN. By M. E. Boismard, O.P. Paris: Editions du 

Cerf. Pp. 186. 450 fr. f. 
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THe Servant-Me_ssian. A Study of the Public Ministry of Jesus. By T. W. 
Manson. New York: Cambridge University Press. Pp. vi, 103. $2.00. 

Tue Names oF Jesus. By Vincent Taylor. New York: St. Martin’s Press. 
Pp. vi, 179. $3.00. 

Paut. By Martin Dibelius. Edited and completed by Werner Georg Kiimmel. 
Translated by Frank Clarke. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press. Pp. 
viii, 172. $2.50. 

SAINT BERNARD ET LA BiBLeE. By P. Dumontier. Paris-Bruges: Desclée De 
Brouwer. Pp. 187. 160 fr. b. 

L’EpiTRE aux Heprevux. By C. Spicq, O.P. Vol. II, Commentaire. Paris: J. 
Gabalda et Cie. Pp. 457. 2400 fr. f. 

The “ground-plan” of New Testament theology is the kerygma, the an- 
nouncement of certain historical events relating to Christ and the Church 
within a setting manifestive of their significance, that is, of their having 
taken place “that the scriptures might be fulfilled.” Such was the theory 
Professor Dodd put forward almost two decades ago in his The Apostolic 
Preaching and Its Developments. On that basis he now asks and answers two 
questions: What scriptures did the apostolic preachers have in mind? and, 
How did they use them? Even critics who considered the theory of his 
previous book too exclusivist should find the answers in According to the 
Scriptures of considerable help. Examining within their scriptural context 
fifteen primary Old Testament texts that were used to elucidate certain 
themes of the kerygma, he finds that it was the chapters containing them 
which belonged to the substructure of the kerygma; in other words, the first 
Christians seemingly selected large sections of the Old Testament which they 
understood as wholes and from which they quoted particular verses rather as 
pointers to the entire context than as constituting testimony in and of them- 
selves. A small book this, but one which, if meditated upon, should serve to 
stay precipitate flights to non-biblical sources for the meaning of biblical 
terms and to the postulation of “religious experience rationalized” or “Hel- 
lenic influences infiltrated” to explain New Testament ideas. Within the unit 
of Old and New Testament revelation itself is to be found a primary method 
of interpreting the New Testament message. 

It is again with the question of how Scripture is to be interpreted that 
Dodd concerns himself in his volume on the Gospel of St. John, and what 
he does is give an extended example of how he thinks it should be done. The 
irony is that some of the more notable deficiencies among many good things 
stem directly from a neglect of the method he so suasively presents in the 
smaller book: the recourse, for instance, to Hellenic influences is surely 
overdone. But the good things are there in relative abundance, and Scripture 
scholars will likely be burrowing through its pages for many a year to come. 
What Pére Boismard finds in the structural coherence of the Prologue 
(1:1-18) by a literary and colometric study, “une parabole, dont la base 
touche la terre et dont les deux branches se perdent dans l’infini de Dieu,” 
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Dodd finds by a study of the rest of the Gospel and then returning to read 
the Prologue in the light of what he has learned there. For although it is 
essentially a theological work rather than a history in Dodd’s view, to describe 
the Fourth Gospel merely as “‘a dramatic presentation of theological truths” 
he feels to be unsatisfactory. One of the things that distinguishes the theology 
of St. John from that of his non-Christian contemporaries is “the fact that it 
finds the eternal reality conclusively revealed and embodied in an historical 
Person, who actually lived, worked, taught, suffered and died, with actual 
and direct historical consequences.” Of this the concise formulation is The 
Word became flesh. “It is important for the evangelist that what he narrates 
happened.” 

Indeed, to the extent that the concrete temporal dimension in which Christ 
historically lived and spoke is better known, the revelation, which was His 
living and His speaking, becomes more acutely appreciable by the theologian 
in its transtemporal doctrinal profundity. Hence the utility of such work 
as that of Professor Manson beyond its immediate historical value, which is 
undeniably great. Principal Taylor presumably had something of this sort 
in mind in making a study of the names of Our Lord the initial unit of his 
projected trilogy (with Jesus of Nazareth: His Life and Ministry and The 
Person of Jesus in New Testament Teaching to come later). “The question,” 
he says, “who Jesus is, is approached best by considering how men named 
Him.” So forthright a concern for recapturing the historical context of bib- 
lical revelation one can only applaud, even though it seem a basically unhis- 
torical way of going about it. And yet if you discount a sort of Bultmannish 
second sight by which the author (without Bultmann’s learning) proceeds to 
read, collate, date, reject, accept, and otherwise shuffle confidently about, 
various postulated pre-Gospel nonexistent documents, and if you admit for 
the names which Jesus applies to Himself or which the inspired authors apply 
to Him what Taylor asserts for all forty-two of them, then much theological 
nutriment is to be found here. Names such as “The Door,” “The Stone,” 
“The Amen” are compact with doctrinal content. 

It would not be without interest were one to compare, as an indication of 
minor trends, Taylor’s excessive use of Form Criticism with the posthumous 
publication of Dibelius, who along with Rudolf Bultmann was most respon- 
sible for the Formgeschichtiichemethode as we know it today. One would not 
belabor the point that, whereas Taylor busily adds hypothetical documents 
to his field of investigation, Dibelius busily subtracts real ones from his 
(Hebrews, Ephesians and the Pastorals are rejected as not Pauline), for 
another divergency would impress itself on one as of much greater import. 
I mean the religious atmosphere that pervades this last book of Dibelius and 
the willingness, obscurely manifest here, to read biblical passages in terms 
of their present spiritual value. And then one might speculate about whether 
this is, scientifically, anything of an improvement. The late Pére Dumontier 
would have said it was, for such, more or less, was the procedure of St. 
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Bernard. A needed complement to the histories of medieval biblical scholar- 
ship by Smalley and Spicq, Dumontier’s study is primarily important for 
students of medieval religious thought. But, because of the value judgments 
he makes throughout, it is not without its importance for students of con- 
temporary theological tendencies. In both Dibelius and Dumontier is implicit 
the repugnance of unreflective piety for scientific Scripture study. In both 
instances it is surprising, for Dibelius in his day rather thoroughly chopped 
the Bible to bits in the cause of science; and Dumontier, it need hardly be 
said, was a Catholic. One need not be a prophet to assert with a fair degree 
of probability that there will be more explicit manifestations of this mentality 
in the years to come; nor need one be a theological purist to deplore it. 

The year’s best example, perhaps, of biblical scholarship I have deliberately 
left to the end only because it does not raise such questions as we are con- 
cerned with here. In the previous volume of Pére Spicq’s magisterial com- 
mentary on Hebrews this was done. Here on the basis of conclusions arrived 
at in that volume (author: probably Apollos; for whom intended: converted 
Jewish priests at Antioch; dependent on Fourth Gospel; no direct links with 
I Peter; etc.) he proceeds to a temperate line-by-line exegesis that is rein- 
forced by truly enormous erudition and to the construction of a series of 
doctrinal excursus that reaffirm his theological acumen. The tradition of Pére 
Lagrange is being excellently maintained by Pére Spicq and his fellow 


Dominicans. 


3. Revelation and Reason 
Wuat Is Reticion? By Alban G. Widgery. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Pp. xi, 330. $5.00. 
Wuart Is Curistianity? By Walter Lowrie. New York: Pantheon Books. 


Pp. 192. $2.50. 

Kart Bartu’s CuurcH Docmatics. An Introductory Report on Volumes 
I:1 to I11:4. By Otto Weber. Translated by Arthur C. Cochrane. Phila- 
delphia: The Westminster Press. Pp. 253. $6.00. 

Gop Hippen anp REVEALED. By John Dillenberger. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg 
Press. Pp. xxiv, 193. $2.50. 

Types or ApoLocetic Systems. By Bernard Ramm. Wheaton, IIl.: Van 
Kampen Press. Pp. xi, 239. $3.00. 

The history of Protestant theology throughout the last half-century might 
well be written exclusively in terms of increasing concern with the relations 
of revelation and reason. Thus it is that the theological logistics of most 
Catholic manuals of Apologetics, their arguments deployed in every direction 
to defend the possibility of revelation, remind one of nothing quite so much 
as those Revolutionary War cannon we still see in some of our parks, pointed 
belligerently—they too!—at an adversary of two centuries ago. Thus, as 
well, Professor Widgery seems mistaken. Whatever else may be said of the 
more representative theologians of his own confession there is no question 
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of their manifesting these latter days “a narrowness of vision and a timidity 
to concern themselves with what is beyond its range.” Even the plea to 
theologians contained in the little book of Dr. Lowrie, himself—whatever his 
modest disclaimers—a theologian of no mean acuity, that “instead of making 
things harder and harder, they address themselves, for a change to the task 
of making it easier and easier for simple people to understand what the 
Gospel means” is no show of timidity. This Episcopalian Pascal without 
shadows and Kierkegaard without angst merely wishes that the revelational 
datum be preserved and proffered in all its fresh and meaningful mystery. 
And it is precisely that concern which has been operative, beneath whatever 
professorial disguises, in this century’s revival of Protestant theologizing. 
The role in that revival of Karl Barth and his initial, clarificatory de- 
pendence upon Kierkegaard is well known, yet Otto Weber’s careful synopsis 
of the Barthian Summa will make it easier even for initiates to find their way 
through the theological thicket of the original work and discover in it an 
extremely delicate attempt at counterbalancing the ponderables of the rev- 
elation-reason relationship. For Barth has long ago gone beyond the some- 
what noisy denials of Die Rémerbrief for all that he is so often interpreted 
on this side of the water as though that were all he ever said. Whether one 
agree, among recent Catholic interpreters of his thought, with the largely 
favorable verdict of Hans Urs von Balthasar or with that, considerably less 
so, of Albert Ebneter, one is pretty well forced to admit that Barth’s present 
position is one of major theological interest. Revelation, he insists, is the 
one and only starting point of theological thinking, and revelation defines 
God as the “hidden God.” One may want to say that God remains hidden 
until He reveals Himself, but this cannot be a primal assertion for then one 
would be back in the realm of some general knowledge concerning God. One 
may want to say that God is “wholly other” (as Barth under Kierkegaardian 
influences formerly did), but thus one would already be setting the limits— 
whereas it is God in His revelation who sets the limits and makes it known 
that He is really different, that He is the “wholly other.” Indeed, were one 
to declare God the wholly other apart from His communication which defines 
it, one would deny genuine otherness because it would be man’s expression 
which would define the boundaries. Because God’s hiddenness is evident 
only on the basis of revelation, one should not begin with the impossibility 
of knowing God or with the difficulties of the conceptual problem involved. 
Hiddenness is the correlate of revelation; “veiling” (Verhiillung) and “un- 
veiling” (Enthiillung) are simultaneous. Thus the deus definiri nequit of 
Scholasticism (God cannot be defined) has its fundamental meaning, Barth 
contends, on the basis of revelation and hiddenness: human reason must start 
with the revelation of God in which no concepts are adequate but in which 
God utilizes human concepts for meaning and proclamation. Because it is 
revelation which establishes how hidden God is, it is necessary to ask, on the 
basis of revelation, in what way God is knowable and to what extent. God, 
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the answer is, is “unveiled” in His “veiling” in Christ, analogical knowledge 
of God is possible precisely because God became man. Not, however, by the 
“analogy of being” (which, Barth says, is a creature of Anti-Christ) but by 
the “analogy of relations.” In the act of faith man intellectually perceives his 
free act in responding to grace and correlatively God’s freedom in according 
it. Between these two personal freedoms there is an analogical correspond- 
dence, an analogy of relations. Similarly, were not God veiled in His un- 
veiling, hidden insofar as He reveals Himself, man would stand before God 
in the consummation of his relations with Him, and that is not for earthly 
existence. Years ago, if memory serves, Barth said that, could he but 
answer the objections of Erich Przywara, all would be well. It is not 
without interest that he has—consciously or unconsciously—come around to 
a view of things so closely approximating that of Fr. Przywara. 

It is this latter-day Barth who appears in Professor Dillenberger’s study, 
the final point in a trajectory of interpretations of the nature of revelation 
from Ritschl on. Although approving Barth’s view more than that of any 
of the other theologians discussed, Dillenberg +r deems it excessively limited. 
If the essential Verhiillung-Enthiillung character of revelation is had only in 
the revelation which is Christ, what then of the Old Testament? And what 
of the data provided by the history of religions? So he proceeds to extend 
the frontiers of the original Barthian doctrine. Unfortunately, lack of de- 
tailed reference to the Old Testament or—the especial area of his interest— 
to the history of religions has resulted in statements that seem more simply 
assertive than probative. And what he draws from the history of religions 
on the subject of revelation fits but ill into the pattern of conclusions estab- 
lished, with corroboratory evidence, by Widgery. For Dillenberger, the his- 
tory of religions gives witness to the same dual character of revelation as 
does the Bible. For Widgery, it does not. But continuing his own in- 
vestigation in pursuit of the common denominator of every sort of revelation 
—the authenticated, the asserted, the biblical, the general, the supernatural, 
the personal—Widgery ends with one that is so denatured as to be practically 
empty of any meaning except the etymological. His criticism of theologians, 
referred to above, becomes understandable. If theologians concern them- 
selves with the nature of revelation, and if revelation means so little, then 
surely they merit castigation for the narrowness of their vision and their 
faint-hearted contentment to remain within its limits. 

It is in the hope of widening the vision of his students for the Baptist 
ministry that Professor Ramm has compiled his textbook. If the presenta- 
tion of the doctrines of Augustine, Thomas, Pascal, Kierkegaard, or Brun- 
ner seems elementary, that is quite as it should be: the volume was tailored 
for the use of beginning students. Worthy of all praise is Ramm’s humble 
pursuit of objectivity and scholarly integrity. Each chapter was submitted 
for criticism to an authority on the individual thinker discussed therein; in 
the case of Carnell and Van Til, to the men themselves. Admirable! 
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4. Science and Religion 

CuRIsTIAN FaiTtH AND NATURAL SCIENCE. By Karl Heim. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. Pp. 256. $3.50. 

NATURAL RELIGION AND CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. The Gifford Lectures, 1951-2. 
By Charles E. Raven. First Series: Science and Religion. New York: 
Cambridge University Press. Pp. 224. $4.00.—Second Series: Experience 
and Interpretation. New York: Cambridge University Press. Pp. vii, 227. 
$4.00. 

RELIGION, PHILOsopHY AND PsycuicaL RESEARCH. Selected Essays. By C. D. 
Broad. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Company. Pp. vii, 308. $4.50. 

CHRISTIAN FaiTH AND THE SciENTIFIC ATTiTuDE. By W. A. Whitehouse. 
New York: Philosophical Library. Pp. 147. $3.75. 

Gop AND THE Unconscious. By Victor White, O.P. Chicago: Regnery. Pp. 
xxv, 277. $4.00. 

Contemporary theology, faced by the science-religion problem so recently 
renewed, divides off into four camps: (i) those who deny any relationship 
between the two; (ii) those who deny any inimical relationship; (iii) those 
who affirm a mutually enriching relationship; and (iv) those who affirm a 
relationship that is only destructive of religion. All four camps were 
represented in relatively significant publications of 1953. 

The view championed by Karl Heim, that there is no relationship, is, so 
far as this continent is concerned, rather old hat. Such was the view, it 
will be recalled, propounded with a fair degree of temporary success by 
the American thinker who in the early part of this century accorded the 
question most attention, Stanford’s David Starr Jordan. But the intellectual 
climate these days is no longer favorable to so simplicist a solution. Fortu- 
nately perhaps for Professor Heim, the essential naiveté of his doctrine is 
rather effectively hidden by the complexity of its expression. The present 
volume, the fourth of a cumulative Summa and the first to be translated, 
is meant to provide the theological point of vantage from which, in a sub- 
sequent volume, natural science may be considered; and it comes to this: 
“Not only the ego but also the reality of the personal God . . . belongs to a 
dimension which is different from those of everything which is accessible to 
scientific investigation.” Soit! But there needs no fat book, come from Ger- 
many, to tell us this. ... 

There is a relationship but no hostility between science and religion, 
Canon Raven contends in the two volumes which reproduce, with amplifica- 
tions, his Gifford Lectures. There is, he points out, considerably more to 
science than the work of physicists, mathematicians, and astronomers, from 
which in the nineteenth century developed the deterministic scientific atti- 
tude unfriendly to religion; there is the work of the zodlogists, biologists, 
and field naturalists which, because of the holistic categories it everywhere 
postulates, is by no means antagonistic. And even the areas of science that 
have been deterministic promise, says the Canon (taking too much comfort, 
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perhaps, in the Heisenberg uncertainty principle), to become considerably 
less so. The second volume outlines the religion to which science, thus 
conceived, is not antagonistic. At the risk of appearing outrageously un- 
gracious one is compelled to say that to such a religion theology itself is 
antagonistic, for some sort of infelicitous anachronism is represented by 
these pages. One might think it a throwback to Du Bay’s sixteenth-century 
supernaturalization of the natural except that that had been an achieve- 
ment of some theological sophistication. Rather does it seem a regression, 
under the most distinguished auspices, to the unreflective animism of the 
primitives. Yet, as St. Thomas pointed out long ago, from false principles 
anything can follow—even the truth. And so here and there one may find 
valuable theological insights: on the Barthian protest against a natural 
theology, on the epistemology of theological assent, and so on. 

Professor Broad, like Canon Raven, is especially attracted to the various 
sciences of the organic, and it is primarily with their relationship to Chris- 
tianity (in which he does not believe, but which he describes somewhat 
more successfully than the Canon) that he is concerned. Science, he holds, 
does not conflict in either methods or results with Christian doctrines; but 
it does undermine the only grounds that people have ever had for believing 
Christian doctrines. He would not like to see Christianity go, fearful as he 
is of what might pop up in its place. But “the prospects of Christianity . . . 
are somewhat gloomy unless applied science (that blind Samson) should 
uproot the pillars of the house and bury pure science with it in the ruins.” 
Strange but forthright pages these. They might well act as a sort of catalytic 
agent on certain elements of theological reflection, contributing nothing 
positively to the end result but quickening the achievement of a solution 
considerably more refined than anything we have thus far. 

Both Professor Whitehouse and Father White deem the relations of science 
and religion reciprocally helpful. Any contemporary conflict between the 
two, Whitehouse holds, is merely that of psychological attitudes, and he 
proceeds to dissipate them in Barthian terms. Father White, for his part, 
has courageously attempted to give an instance of the profit derivable from 
the meeting of religion with science, in particular with that of Jung’s depth- 
psychology. It is an attempt that provides, in almost equal amounts, satis- 
faction to the psychologist and dissatisfaction to the theologian. It would 
seem, despite his extensive knowledge of Jungian doctrine, that Father White 
(like many a one before him who knew Jung much less well) is guilty of an 
initial semantic error, and it pretty well vitiates his subsequent essay at 
rapprochement: by the word “religicn” Jung means something quite other 
than what White (or any other Catholic theologian for that matter) means. 


5. The Theological Interpretation of History 
TEOLOGIA DELLA sTORIA. Saggi di sintesi patristiche. By Pietro Chiocchetta. 


Rome: Editrice Studium. Pp. 191. 500 L. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND THE PROBLEM OF History. By Roger Lincoln Shinn. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. xiv, 302. $4.50. 

Jesus Curistus: MITTELPUNKT DER WELTANSCHAUUNG. By Adolph Vykopal. 
Vol. I: Von Orpheus zur Zinne des Tempels. Louvain: Nauwelaerts; Pa- 
derborn: Schéningh. Pp. 224. $2.80. 

KATHOLISCHE Docmatik. By Michael Schmaus. Vol. IV/2: Von den Letzten 
Dingen. Munich: Max Hueber. Pp. 280. 

‘THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO CULTURE. By Emile Cailliet. New York: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. Pp. 288. $3.75. 

EssAI SUR LE MYSTERE DE L’HISTOIRE. By Jean Daniélou, S.J. Paris: Editions 
du Seuil. Pp. 346. 

The manner, these days, in which the problems are raised and the frag- 
mentary and inconclusive character of the solutions that are proposed regard- 
ing, say, reason-revelation, science-religion, and the like is an indication 
that we are in the presence of a problem more basic still. One aspect of it, 
certainly, is epistemological. But any attempt to solve it exclusively in terms 
of nonconflicting levels of knowledge would be but to repeat the peripheral 
assertions of a John of St. Thomas with, perhaps, a more modern vocabulary. 
For we have latterly become better informed of aspects more intimately) 
germane to the matter, thanks to the pioneering studies of Father Van Acker- 
en,’ while recent attempts to construct a viable theology of the event, 
of the temporal occurrence as such, have brought once again to the fore 
modalities of the real which, of immediate relevancy to this more basic 
problem, had pretty much ceased for the past several centuries to impinge 
upon theological consciousness at all. 

Perhaps the most valuable theological work published in 1953 was that 
which had to do with this event-theology. Usually, of course, it is called 
the “theology of history,” an unfortunate term and scarcely adequate. Be- 
cause it probably always will be called that, it might be well to remark 
wherein the inadequacy lies in order to avoid more or less global misappre- 
hensions of what it is actually about. The word “history” implies only lineal 
succession of events in time, and strictly a “theology of history” would 
be the speculative attempt to discover the intelligible pattern, under God, of 
those events. But actually much more is sought in a “theology of history” 
and more achieved. For (if such language will be forgiven me for a mo- 
ment) not only is this “horizontal” aspect of temporality considered but 
the “vertical” as well: the hierarchy of elements which constitute it a mean- 
ingful “now” in the time-cternity matrix. And it is this second aspect, 
I would suggest, which is the more valuable and from which insights may be 
gained for the resolution of the problems mentioned a moment ago and, 
perhaps, even for the providing of the major desideratum in contemporary 
Catholic thought, a theology of culture. Both aspects are discoverable in 


1For instance: Gerald Van Ackeren, S.J., “Reflections on the Relation between Philoso- 
phy and Theology,” Theological Studies, XIV (1953), 527-550. 
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the Christian view of the event. In contrast to historicism of whatever sort, 
which sees only discrete and mutually irreducible temporal units (whether 
the Erlebniskreise of Dilthey, the Lebensformen of Spranger, or those of 
Croce’s insularismo storico), it affirms a profound continuity in the flow of 
time into which, however, eternity has broken in the Person of the Word. 
This meaningful irruption of the eternal into time is precisely what gives 
continuity to temporally separated events and meaningful uniqueness to each 
of them, because two consequent tensions are perceptible in history. One, 
the “Incarnational,” derives from the assumption in time of human nature 
by the Word and His entry “once for all” (the ephapax of the Pauline 
epistles) into the Eternal Sanctuary where, united to His Mystical Body, 
Christ offers sacrifice. The other, the “Eschatological,” derives from the 
transtemporal destiny gratuitously made possible to mankind and in the 
achievement of which mankind solely attains complete meaningfulness. These 
two tensions are two, and simultaneously so. Exclusive advertence to one or 
the other provides not only an incomplete but a distorted view of the tem- 
poral real. For instance, to consider only the area of value judgments, the 
“Eschatological” alone induces an escapist mentality, if one is a realist, and 
a utopian optimism, if one is not; in both cases human cultures become 
void of meaningful content and the event is not understood. The “Incarna- 
tional” alone leads to quietism and to making of particular cultures ends 
in themselves, and so on. Very early in the history of Christianity came 
the intuition which maintains these two tensions in stable dynamic relation, 
although only recently were we given a name for it (by Professor Dodd): 
that of “realized eschatology.” The temporal “uttermost” (the eschaton) has 
been attained, “realized” with the Birth-Death-Resurrection-Ascent of Christ. 
In this “uttermost,” these “last days,” we live. They have meaning to 
the extent (the vertical aspect) that Christ has been given mankind—par- 
tially and perilously, but truly given—and (the horizontal) that they move 
toward the definitive consummation of that giving. 

The earliest theological formulations of these ideas, from St. Justin Martyr 
to St. John Chrysostom, are excellently synopsized by Padre Chiocchetta. 
Had Professor Shinn pushed his own investigations a bit further back he 
would perhaps have found it impossible to draw so much of his own 
doctrine from St. Augustine and yet reject the Incarnational tension in 
Augustine’s concept of history (as though it were the slightly ambiguous 
presentation of a persoi:al view) —so luminously and suasively is that concept 
presented by the writers, previous to Augustine, of whom Chiocvhetta writes. 
But reject it he does. And his reason is that it'implies the Church, as it 
surely does, for the Church is “the continuation of the Incarnation.” Lately 
Protestant theologians have been accusing Catholic theologians of inventing 
this concept of a continued Incarnation, of having made it up a few years ago 
of the whole cloth; but two of their coreligionists noted in this survey im- 
plicitly refute the accusation: in the volumes discussed above, Dr. Manson 
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points out that the concept is scriptural; Dr. Richardson, that it was in the 
explicit affirmation of the earliest Christian tradition. Christ, the historical 
Christ and the Mystical Christ, is the meaningful center of history. 

Of this, perhaps, Vykopal might be considered to have presented oblique 
testimony in the first volume of an historical study which has, thus far, 
most of the characteristics of, say, The Curiosities of Literature of Disraeli 
péere. And everywhere he finds Satan. In the West, with the Orphic mys- 
teries, Satan distorted the idea of the Mediator; in the East, with Zoroastri- 
anism, Buddhism, and Confucianism, he distorted the idea of the Prince of 
Peace. Could the comment be made that the author, for a scholar, has too 
frequent recourse to diabolus ex machina solutions? 

Indications of the light that may be shed upon obscure or neglected areas 
of theology by initial advertence to the theological pattern of history are 
contributed by the volumes of Schmaus, Caillet, and Daniélou. One of the 
most difficult treatises in the conventional scholastic disposition of theo- 
logical materials is that which deals with the Last Things (Second Coming, 
resurrection of the body, last judgment, Heaven, Purgatory, Hell, etc.) . Msgr. 
Schmaus wisely orients his discussion by providing a prefatory chapter on 
the theology of history. Its illuminative effectiveness, however, is somewhat 
diminished in that he seems unaware (quite against his custom) of the recent 
work that has been done on the subject. Professor Caillet, for his part, has 
greatly lessened the value of a work compact with urbane insights by im- 
plicitly making the same initial rejection as Professor Shinn. 

Of Pére Daniélou’s book I cannot speak. I can only carol. In an in- 
troductory chapter he provides the most coherent and solid exposition of the 
theology of history I have ever seen: compounded of the results of the best 
recent work, whether his own or that of others, it is not deformed by the 
excessive Eschatologism of his earlier efforts. Thereafter, on the bases thus 
established, he discusses twenty-four different themes—cultural, Christologi- 
cal, social, ascetical, and so on. Impossible of synopsis, this book should 
be translated into English. And soon. 

It may be well that enough of the spade work in the theology of history 
has been done. What seems called for now is ordered speculative reflection 
upon the materials gathered. Although (pace Pére Chenu) there is no 
theology of history in St. Thomas, it is allowable to dream of what we 
should have were someone to apply basic Thomistic intuitions (which are 
independent of, and detachable from, the a-temporal, Plotinian process-return 
motif of his Summae) to the traditional materials which are once again 
available to us and have been so admirably presented by Daniélou. My own 
modest guess is that the intuitions newly recaptured by Father Van Ackeren 
would be the logical starting point. 

6. The Church 


THE MISUNDERSTANDING OF THE CuuRCH. By Emil Brunner. Translated by 
Harold Knight. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press. Pp. 132. $2.50. 
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BipticaL FairH AND CHRISTIAN FREEDOM. The Southwestern Lectures for 
1952. By Edwin Lewis. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press. Pp. 224. 
$3.50. 

Tue Kincpom oF Gop. The Biblical Concept and Its Meaning for the 
Church. By John Bright. New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. Pp. 288. 
$3.75. 

A THEOLOGY OF THE Livinc CHuRCH. By L. Harold DeWolf. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Pp. 383. $5.00. 

DocuMENTs ILLUsTRATING PapaL AuTHoriITy. A.D. 96-454. By E. Giles. 
New York: Macmillan. Pp. 365. $3.50. 

SPIRITUAL AUTHORITY IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. An Enquiry. By E. C. 
Rich. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. 242. $4.50. 

KaTHOLIKE Exkissia. El significado del epiteto “Catdlica” aplicado a 
“Iglesia” desde San Ignacio de Antioquia hasta Origenes. By Alejandro 
Garciadiego, S.J. Mexico: Editorial Jus. Pp. xxxv, 178. 

THE Great TRADITION OF THE AMERICAN CuuRCHES. By Winthrop S. Hud- 
son. New York: Harper & Brothers. Pp. 282. $3.75. 

Peter. Disciple—Apostle—Martyr. By Oscar Cullmann. Translated by Floyd 
V. Filson. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press. Pp. 252. $4.50. 

Corpus Curisti. Essays on the Church and the Eucharist. By E. L. Mascall. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. xii, 188. 

THE CurisTIANn Society. By Stephen Neill. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Pp. 334. $3.50. 

Two initially diverse tendencies have joined within Protestantism these 
last years to render acute the need for a theological re-examination of the 
nature of the Church. The work of Scripture scholars has made it clear 
once more that the Church, on biblical evidence alone, is a theological datum 
of primary import. And ecumenical discussion has made it equally clear to 
Protestantism itself that it is not at all sure what the Church is supposed to 
be. The studies which appeared in 1953 had little of the definitive about 
them and must rather be considered as manifestations of work in progress. 

Professor Brunner states it bluntly. The question, What is the Church? 
“poses the unsolved problem of Protestantism.” Never since the Reforma- 
tion has it been clear how “the Church” as the community of spiritual 
life and faith is related to institutions conventionally called “churches.” Ac- 
cording to Lewis the relation is this: “the Church” is an organism of a 
special sort, special in the sense that it is in no wise necessitated in its or- 
ganizational diversity but freely creates its appropriate and expressive forms, 
institutions which are the “churches” and which are mere modifiable in- 
strumentalities, therefore, of “the Church.” After a lengthy study of the 
biblical concept of the “Kingdom” Professor Bright adds a chapter which is 
not so much a conclusion to what he has found throughout the Bible as 
en affirmation of his Presbyterian faith according to which “the Church” is 
an invisible reality cutting athwart all the “churches” and going beyond 
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them in its membership. But, according to Brunner, it is precisely this un- 
scriptural Calvinist doctrine of an invisible “Church” that has always pre- 
vented Protesiantism from solving the problem because it prevented Protes- 
tantism from getting any true insight into what the problem was. This, he 
says, is the problem: How relate the New Testament Ecclesia, which is a 
visible entity, with the historically developed and diversified visible entities 
which are called “churches.” And this the solution: The Ecclesia is a pure 
communion of persons united to Jesus Christ and to one another with nothing 
of the institutional about it, while the institutional “churches” are the protec- 
tive (and concealing) framework, necessarily diversified because called into 
being to protect the Ecclesia from this or that threat to its existence. The rela- 
tion is pretty much that of “shell” (the “churches”) to “kernel” (the Ecclesia) . 
None, therefore, of the existing “churches” can claim to be the Ecclesia. 
\ccording to Professor DeWolf it is the relation of a spiritual (but visible) 
entity to its needful organizational complement, and he seems to feel that 
there should be one organizational “church” corresponding to the one 
spiritual “Church”; that there are many such, multitudinously diversified 
and distinguished, he lays to the selfishness, sinfulness, and arrogance of 
men. Dr. Hudson, however, lays it to the impossibility of any single ecclesi- 
astical structure’s fully representing the “Church.” 

In all these studies the idea of one authoritative Church is present like a 
specter, troubling the authors and making them jump. They never attempt 
really to exorcise it. But both Giles and Rich look the specter squarely in 
the eye, prepared either to exorcise it or to ask its blessing. It is unfor- 
tunate that deficiencies of method, more than anything else, have made their 
work largely fruitless. Rich’s, however, is a gratifyingly human document. 
Although it is never quite clear what he means by “authority,” or by 
“church” (or even by “England”), he effects a personal spiritual odyssey 
in the course of its pages: beginning his inquiry with the “assumption that 
there was no infallible endowment in the Christian religion, it became gradu- 
ally clear that such an attitude was in fact a denial and a rejection of the 
whole Christian claim.” Giles’ volume, designed as a source book for the 
present controversy on Church authority between Catholics and Anglicans, 
shows once more how arbitrarily little or much texts may mean when out 
of their context. I should like to call attention at this point to a happy if 
modest instance of what good may come from a careful reading of texts in 
their historical context: Padre Garciadiego’s essay in historica) semantics. 
The term “catholic” in the second century, we learn, referred to the “per- 
fection” of the individual churches because of their mystical oneness with 
Christ; only in the third century and in Rome did a new meaning come 
into use, the Church as “spread throughout the world.” 

But to return to the question of authority: both Cullmann and Mascall 
face up to it in the form most repugnant to the Protestant mind, the primacy 
of St. Peter and his successors, with Cullmann’s book causing a mild furore 
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in both Protestant and Catholic circles, conceding too much to tradition to 
please the first, and too little to please the second.? In any case he does 
not prove the point that interests us here, namely that St. Peter, while at 
first the head of the Jerusalem church, and later of the Jewish-Christian 
mission, was not the head of the Church nor thus the first holder of a 
transferable doctrinal and jurisdictional primacy; rather does he erect an 
inverted pyramid of assertions largely upon the lacunae in our knowledge of 
what happened in the Council of Jerusalem. Mascall’s argument proceeds 
thus: since the Church is not only a visible organ but a sacramental one, 
the organ of its unity will be sacramental; therefore an apostolic Episcopacy 
is to be admitted because it is conferred by a sacramental act; therefore, the 
Papacy is not to be admitted because the papal character is not conferred by 
a sacramental act. Well! 

Bishop Neill is not concerned with proving anything. He has merely 
attempted to provide what he calls, with a certain amount of understandable 
embarrassment, “a phenomenology of the Christian religion.” But a history 
of “all who have claimed the Christian name” from apostolic times to our 
own within the compass of some three hundred pages cannot but be 
sketchy. This one is. And a history that deliberately passes over “their 
orthodoxy or their standing within the general body of the Christian people” 
must necessarily be a bit blurred around the edges. One might as well 
write a biography of Napoleon and give the same enthusiastic attention to 
everybody who ever thought he was Napoleon. For the learned Assistant 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury is genuinely enthusiastic about the varied 
personages that appear in his pages: his hope is that he may have been able 
to convey something of his “own sense of the grandeur and the glory of the 
Christian enterprise.” It is more likely that despite his good intentions he 
will only give comfort to certain of his liberal Protestant contemporaries 
with whom, I should think, he himself would be inclined sharply to disagree. 


7. Ecumenism 

CuRIsTIAN VocaTION. Studies in Faith and Work. By W. R. Forrester. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. 223. $3.00. 

THE UNFINISHED REFORMATION. By Charles Clayton Morrison. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Pp. xvi, 236. $3.00. 

One Curist, ONE Wortp, OnE Cuurcn. A Short Introduction to the Ecu- 
menical Movement. By Norman Victor Hope. Philadelphia: The Church 
Historical Society. Pp. 96. $1.00. 

CaTHOLIc Ecumenism. By Edward Francis Hanahoe, S.A. Washington: The 
Catholic University of America Press. Pp. 182. $2.00. 

PROBLEMES DE L’UNITE CHRETIENNE. By Roger Aubert. Paris: Editions de 
Chevetogne. Pp. 126. 210 fr. f. 


2Mser. Charles Journet has replied in a volume which unfortunately was not avail- 
able to me at the time of writing this survey: Primauté de Pierre, Dans la perspective 
protestante et dans la perspective catholique (Paris: Alsatia, 1953). 
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So recent is the concerted movement toward a reunion of the churches 
which goes under the rubric, “Ecumenism,” that just about everybody who 
writes theologically about it these days feels compelled to give a history of it. 
So Morrison, Hope, Hanahoe, and Aubert. Forrester alone does not, and 
he is not speaking of Ecumenism as such but of certain theological presup- 
positions which, it so happens, are common to many Protestant ecumenists, 
so that it seemed advisable to include him here. 

The theology of the divine Call, to which in the social area correspond the 
diverse “callings” of men, gives the clue to the diversities that exist in the 
ecclesiastical area. Just as there, the vocation of some is not necessarily the 
duty of all; so also here, the diversities are not necessarily due to moral 
perversity but may indicate the part each is expected to play in life to the 
glory of God. This fragmentation only heightens the beauty of the whole, 
adds to its richness, gives it a redemptive, “broken,” humble character, 
avoids “a featureless catholicity.” The earlier ecumenical movement was 
wrong in its tendency to treat everything distinctive as something to be 
deplored. “If still alive and effective, such distinctive principles may operate 
within one unity to enrich the harmony and widen the horizons of the body 
concerned.” Indeed, “the genius of Protestantism will always reveal itself 
in ecclesiastical diversity’—a statement that is flatly counter to Dr. Mor- 
rison’s thesis. It is untrue, he insists, that the sectarian principle is in- 
herent in Protestantism. Rather is denominational diversity a scandal and 
a sin, and until union is had the Reformation remains unfinished because 
the Reformation never sought division. Division was thrust upon it by 
the accident of geographical separation (Germany, Switzerland, England) 
and kept there by doctrinal disagreement (so Lutherans, Presbyterians, An- 
glicans). Morrison’s is perhaps an example of ecumenical concern in its 
most confused form: Away with the diversity of sects, but keep the diversity 
of doctrine! Similarly, Professor Hope. 

Now, it is all too easy for Catholics, in reading such works as these, to 
explode with impatience in several different directions at once. This, I fear, 
Father Hanahoe frequently does in his volume, a sort of anthology of the 
less encouraging papal pronouncements on the subject for which we must 
all be grateful. But the reflections of good Msgr. C. J. Dumont, O.P., con- 
tained in the Appendice of Canon Aubert’s book, can serve to recall one to a 
more realistic and temperate view. He who has had so much experience in 
this sort of thing thus describes the attitude toward the ecumenical effort 
which should characterize the Catholic theologian: “Non content de l’aider 
de sa priére fraternelle, il est soucieux de prendre sa part de ce trés lourd 
fardeau, désireux de répondre 4a toutes les exigences d’un idéal dont il souffre 
lui-méme de se sentir si loin.” It is all too easy to forget ce trés lourd fardeau 


our separated brothers are bearing. 
8. The Atonement 


THEoLocy. A Course for College Students, By John J. Fernan, S.J. Vol. II: 
Christ Our High Priest. Syracuse: Le Moyne College. Pp. xiv, 284. 
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RELIGION AS SALVATION. By Harris Franklin Rall. New York: Abingdon- 

Cokesbury Press. Pp. 254. $3.00. 

A FaitH To Proctaim. The Content of Effective Preaching. By James S. 

Stewart. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. 160. $2.50. 

THE ATONEMENT IN Our Time. By Martin Jarrett-Kerr, C.R. New York: 

Morehouse-Gorham. Pp. xxi, 164. $2.25. 

The so-called “Le Moyne Plan” for the teaching of theology at college 
level has understandably been the focus of a good deal of interest during the 
past several years. Even those who criticized it adversely admitted that some- 
thing good was happening at Le Moyne. But was it “theology”? And the 
salutary effects that were being had, might they not be the more effectively 
and directly obtained by, say, a closed retreat? However, now that Father 
Fernan, the guiding spirit in the work at Le Moyne, is publishing the texts 
of the course, it becomes clear that such mental unrest was unwarranted. 
This is theology. Only one, I imagine, whose scientific perspective has be- 
come excessively foreshortened would be capable of asserting that it is not, 
on the grounds that “theology” and the order of St. Thomas’ Summa theo- 
logiae are identical. For what, if not “theology,” was the work of an 
Irenaeus, an Athanasius, an Augustine? And what, for that matter, was the 
Commentary on the Sentences of St. Thomas himself? They have been teach- 
ing “theology” at Le Moyne, if one may judge by the present textbook, and 
doing so in a fashion as scientific as it is savorous. Therein the complex 
Christian doctrine of the Atonement is presented, with a remarkable degree 
of success, as the salvific action of God in time through the priestly action 
of Christ, both formally and as shared in and continued by the Church. 

The gain in pedagogical clarity, without corresponding doctrinal super- 
ficiality, that is achieved by thus explicitly situating the theological discus- 
sion of the Atonement within that of Christ’s operative priesthood becomes 
very marked if one compares such treatment with the equally serious and in 
some ways more scholarly efforts of Stewart and Rall. Because they proceed 
from a doctrinal aspect insufficiently basic, each of them, though desiring to 
safeguard the transcendency of the Atonement, still ends by compressing it 
within the thresholds of the redeemed’s emotional consciousness. It is per- 
haps some such initial confinement of the individual terminal effect of the 
Atonement that led Father Jarrett-Kerr, High Anglican though he be, to 
erect an “apologetic” for the Atonement in terms of existential experience 
and psychological analysis. Father Fernan, on the contrary, in the unpre- 
possessing medium of a college textbook, has managed to capture much of 
the authentic sweep of the Christian doctrine of the Atonement as tradition- 
ally expressed from Hebrews to Mystici Corporis. 

One wonders, accordingly, whether it were not better for theologians to 
discuss here the two aspects of Christ’s priesthood, the sacrificial and the 
prophetic. A treatment of both Confirmation and Orders, more balanced 
than that usually found in the books these days, might then be possible. 
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The specific superficiality of two recent studies on the theology of preaching 
would seem to derive directly from their failure to consider the prophetic 
function as the participation, by one in orders, in this aspect of Christ’s 
unique priesthood. Neither Unless They Be Sent, by Augustine Rock, O.P. 
(Dubuque: Brown, 1953, pp. xii, 208, $3.50) nor Heralds of the Gospel, by 
H. T. Lehmann (Philadelphia: Muhlenberg, 1953, pp. xi, 76, $1.25) is the 
book we have been looking forward to for so long. Perhaps Father Rock, 
returning to his task and making use of the results already achieved by 
Lyonnet, Lécuyer, and Karl Rahner, will provide us with just that book. 


9. The Theology of Morals 

Goop anv Evi. Two Interpretations. By Martin Buber. Translated by R. G. 
Smith and M. Bullock. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. vi, 143. 
$2.75. 

In1TIATION THEOLOGIQUE. Vol. III: Théologie morale. Paris: Editions du 

Cerf. Pp. 1278. 2100 fr. f. 

OuTLinEs OF Morat THEOLOGY. By Francis J. Connell, C.Ss.R. Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Company. Pp. xii, 247. $3.75. 

MorALTHEOLOGIE. By Johannes Stelzenberger. Paderborn: Schéningh. Pp. 
350. 

THE THEOLOGY OF THE SPIRITUAL Lire. By Joseph de Guibert, S.J. Trans- 
lated by Paul Barrett, O.F.M. Cap. New York: Sheed & Ward. Pp. 382. 
$4.50. 

CuRIsTIAN FairH AND SociaL Action. A Symposium. Edited by John A. 
Hutchison. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. 246. $3.50. 

CurRIsTIAN REALISM AND Po.iticaL ProsBiems. By Reinhold Niebuhr. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. 203. $3.00. 

LiMITEs DE L’HUMAIN. Du robot au martyr. By Charles Baudouin and others. 
Paris-Bruges: Desclée de Brouwer. Pp. 342. 150 fr. b. 

FREEDOM AND AUTHORITY IN OuR TIME. Edited by Lyman Bryson, Louis 
Finkelstein, R. M. MacIver, Richard McKeon. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. Pp. xvi, 767. $6.00. 

THE SEED AND THE Fruit. By Leslie Hunter. New York: Morehouse-Gorham. 
Pp. 122. $2.00. 

It is a rich and stimulating amalgam of biblical meditation, existential 
analysis, religionsgeschichtliche synthesizing, and personal religious concern 
that Professor Buber offers as his “contribution to the foundation of an 
ontological ethics.” (Apparently it was the translator who shie'l away from 
writing “ontic ethics,” because it is clearly that, in the sense of Heidegger’s 
distinction, which the author envisages throughout.) In the first of the 
mutually complementary interpretations of sin the Psalms, and in the second 
ancient Israelitic and Persian myths, are interrogated within a context of the 
immediate human situation, and thé analytical finesse employed in the suc- 
cessive variant articulations of these basic queries gives the volume a singu- 
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lar value. The answers themselves are the familiar ones, however unfamiliar 
their mode of expression and however scientifically questionable, perhaps, 
the method of arriving at them. Yet Buber was ever a good man with a 
word: the opposition of law and life, which so exercises many of our con- 
temporaries, he resolves with the remark that the law of God is life, some- 
thing for man to accept, and delight in, and to “ ‘mutter’ biographically” 
into eternal actuality. 

This existential identification of law and life is happily implicit in the 
latest volume of the new Dominican series of theology handbooks. Follow- 
ing the general concatenation of materials found in the Summa theologiae 
of St. Thomas, it offers mature discussion of both aspects of the traction of 
man Godwards: God’s law and the supernatural life of grace. Here, too, 
but in a strictly revelational context, is forthright discussion of the nature 
of sin, the which—at least as an extended and purely theological enterprise— 
is usually lacking in latter-day Catholic manuals. But perhaps the outstand- 
ing feature of the volume (as of the entire series in which it appears) is the 
explicit attention accorded revelation. That the speculation which then 
follows is limited to the points discussed seven hundred years ago by St. 
Thomas, whose dossier of positive materials was so much scantier than ours 
today, rather than based upon the more ample witness collated in the previ- 
ous scriptural and patristic sections, seems a great pity. Yet the revela- 
tional data is explicitly considered before ever any speculating is done, and 
were there only greater coherence between the sections—Bible, Tradition, 
Speculation—these volumes could truly provide an initiation into what theol- 
ogy really is, the systematic confrontation, in the light of faith, of reason and 
revelation. 

From this point of view Father Connell’s Outlines, compounded with that 
wit and wisdom which has long been his hallmark, would seem strangely 
deficient were one not to take into account the fact that—unlike the /nitiation 
théologique series, which is written to be read—this text was written to be 
taught. Designed for a course to the laity, it supposes a teacher who, pre- 
sumably, would fill out the revelational picture a bit more. Father Stelzen- 
berger, for his part, seems to have been unwilling to leave the matter to 
the chance initiatives and competencies of individual teachers; doctrine is 
explicitly evolved from the data of revelation, and that to an extent that 
improves even upon the noble efforts of Initiation théologique. And what- 
ever one may think of the so-called “Germanic” pattern of distributing moral 
doctrine (that is, according to duties and obligations) at least as used by 
Stelzenberger it has the advantage of keeping,constantly to the fore the 
thorny relationships of love-life-law, because the pattern emphasizes law and 
the matter—being the New Testament—emphasizes love. 

In the late Joseph de Guibert’s textbook, long outstanding in the field for 
its consistent confrontation of revelation, one may find ample discussion, 
for instance, of all the modalities of the love-life-law triad—further illumined 
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by reference to the witness of the saints and by the author’s own long 
experience as a director of souls. The sections on contemplation, acquired 
and infused, might advantageously have been revised or omitted; they are 
singularly dated. 

Basically the same fundamental triad, but chiefly under the formalities 
of liberty and law, was the subject of the Seventh International Congress of 
Religious Psychologists (Limites de [humain), which considered it especially 
in terms of the laws interior to human personality, and the Twelfth Symposi- 
um on Science, Philosophy and Religion (Freedom and Authority), where it 
was primarily question of positive law. In each collection of papers valu- 
able theological insights are provided now and again, particularly in Msgr. 
Charles Journet’s “Pour une théologie du martyre,” of the first symposium, 
which grasps the problem in its most acute form. 

As a theologian one gets used (although never wholly resigned) to pro- 
fessionals of other fields waggling an accusatory finger at one and saying, 
“When are you fellows going to get busy and do something about such and 
such?” For example, sociologists at the moment seem especially concerned 
with the need for a more profound articulation of the theological supposi- 
tions of their own science. The symposium in honor of Reinhold Niebuhr, 
Christian Faith and Social Action, and the movement it represents might 
well serve as models for Catholic theologians who have been made aware 
(by discreet finger waggling on various sides) of the obligation to “do 
something about” the theology of society. The collective enterprise of mem- 
bers of the “Frontier Fellowship,” which was organized some twenty years 
ago in an attempt to “rediscover biblical faith in ways relevant to con- 
temporary social action,” it is a graphic instance of the fruitful impact that 
can attend close cooperative effort among theologians when carried beyond 
the artificial barriers of textbook categories and classroom walls. And one 
need but advert to the influence throughout these years of some of its 
members (and contributors to this volume)—John Bennett, Paul Lehmann, 
Paul Tillich, Reinhold Niebuhr—to appreciate the further value of such 
group planning and discussion as an abrasive to the individual’s theological 
thinking. Reinhold Niebuhr, the guiding spirit of the group from the 
beginning (who by a happy ruse was inveigled into contributing to his own 
Festschrift), perhaps reveals best both the strength and the weakness of this 
particular group. In his essay which concludes the symposium and in his 
own Christian Realism and Political Problems he is a heartening instance of 
the theologian in the maxket place wit! something serious and relevant to say. 
Yet I still find it difficult to see how he and his fellows will not one day 
be hoisted by their own petard. Their unilaterally eschatological interpreta- 
tion of history, which is at the moment a basic dynamic in all they say, must 
logically deposit them either in the ethical relativism they rightly condemn 
in Barth or in the baseless social optimism which, with equal justice, they 
condemned in Rauschenbusch. 
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A similar social concern, but less apocalyptically expressed, marks Bishop 
Hunter’s McGill University lectures. 


Conclusion 

Where, one might wonder, is American Catholic theology? 

In this survey (which, although not completely comprehensive, was very 
nearly so) seventy-two volumes have been considered. Of that number, 
fifty-one were by non-Catholics. Of the twenty-one remaining volumes, 
sixteen were by Catholic theologians of other countries. Five, therefore, 
by American Catholic theologians. Of these five, two were doctoral dis- 
sertations for pontifical degrees; three were textbooks, two of them de- 
signedly elementary. 

Where is American Catholic theology? Still acquiring nurture and strength 
within the warm cocoon of this or that theological review. A necessary 
stage, but hardly one in which to remain indefinitely. 
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Tue Genius or AMERicAN Po.itics. By Daniel J. Boorstin. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. Pp. 201. $3.25. 

The recent ideological struggle which has developed between the United 
States and Russia in their diverse attempts to gain the support of the free 
nations has forced educators and statesmen to reanalyze the political content 
of the basic institutions of American democracy. The results of this analytical 
study has seemed to many people both at home and abroad quite unreward- 
ing. Our analysts have not been able to come up with an American political 
theory either of democracy or of government. They have not been able to 
match the dialectics of Communism with an American philosophy. This 
apparent inability to explain ourselves and our institutions to others is 
attributed not to any dearth of intellectuals but to the unique nature of our 
geography. This uniqueness, it is thought in certain quarters, debars us from 
competition with Russia in the world’s market place of ideas. 

Do we Americans have a political theory which will explain the United 
States to the world? Do we have a theory which can be exported? Professor 
Daniel Boorstin thinks not. The United States, he feels, has no articulate 
political philosophy. Furthermore, her institutions and her history are pecu- 
liarly unique and consequently not exportable. The Professor in the book 
under review, another Walgreen Foundation project, states his position 
very clearly: 


The Genius of American Democracy comes not from any special virtues of the Amer- 
ican people but from the unprecedented opportunities of this Continent and from a 
peculiar and unrepeatable combination of historical circumstances. These circumstances 
have given our institutions their character and their virtues. The very same facts which 
explain these virtues, explain also our inability to make a “philosophy” of them. They 
explain our lack of interest in political theory, and why we are doomed to fai'ure in 
any attempt to sum up our way of life in slogans and dogmas. They explain, therefore, 
why we have nothing in the line of theory that can be exported to other people of 


the World (p. 1). 


While it is not impossible to take issue with certain aspects of Professor 
Boorstin’s political mysticism, he does express several ideas which deserve 
some consideration. In the first place it should be noted that he does not deny 
America has a political theory, but only that it is an exportable theory. The 
Professor is led to this conclusion because theory in his terminology is syn- 
onymous with a blueprint to be actualized regardless of circumstances. It is 
not precisely for this conclusion that the author deserves recognition but 
rather for the inarticulate premise. The author, unlike many of his confreres, 
clearly perceives that neither continental rationalism nor romanticism had 
any serious effect upon our political organization and institutions. 
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It would seem, then, that Professor Boorstin accepts the fact that our 
Founders were by no means ignorant of political and social theories, but in 
the creation of government they acted as practical statesmen building the 
American way of life on the customs, habits, political and social experience 
of the American people. Unlike the French Revolutionists, they neither 
ignored nor despised the past. 

The author of The Genius of American Politics is one of the few Ameri- 
cans who has the courage, foresight, and intellectual acumen to give open 
recognition to the catastrophic differences between the American and French 
Revolutions. In his understanding of the two revolutions he is in full agree- 
ment with a great English conservative, whose rejection of the French and 
support of the American Revolutions were founded upon exactly the same 
fundamental principle. The conservative is Edmund Burke, whose writings 
are frequently quoted by Professor Boorstin. Edmund Burke has great respect 
for the traditions, customs, and habits of a people. He was well aware that 
politics should be adapted not to human reasonings but to human nature, 
of which reason is but a part. In the debate on the Bengal Judication Bill, 
Burke remarked: 

It must always be remembered, that the genius of a people was to be consulted in 


the laws which were imposed upon them. They were to be adapted to the spirit, the 
temper, the constitution, the habits and the manners of the people. 


This concept of human nature was unknown to the French Revolutionists 
and is heresy to the blueprint for politics as embodied in Communism, 
Fascism, or Nazism. Each of these theories was designed for the political, 
social, and economic salvation of the world and each, consequently, is highly 
exportable. These diverse theories have much in common with the abstrac- 
tions of the French Revolutionary theories which Burke labeled “metaphysical 
madness.” 

That America has no such political theory is evident. The reason for this 
absence of an explicit American theory is explained by Professor Boorstin 
as follows: 


For the belief that an explicit political theory is superfluous precisely because we 
already somehow possess a satisfactory equivalent, I propose the name “givenness.” 
“Givenness” is the belief that values in America are in some way or other automatically 
defined; given by certain facts of geography or history peculiar to us. The notion .. . 
has three faces. First is the notion that we have received our values as a gift from the 
past; that earliest settlers or Founding Fathers equipped our nation at its birth with 
a perfect and complete political thvory, adequate to all our future needs. 

The second is the notion that in America we received our values as a gift from the 
present, that our theory is always explicit in our institutions . . . while according to 
the first axiom of “givenness” our values are the gift of our history, according to the 
second they are the gifts of our landscape. 

The third part of “givenness” is a belief which links these two axioms. It is a belief 
in the continuity or homogeneity of our history. It is the quality of our experience which 
makes us see our national past as an uninterrupted continuum of similar events, so 
that our past merges indistinguishably into our present (pp. 8-9). 
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Professor Boorstin finds confirmation for his theory of “givenness” in the 
Puritan settlement in New England, in the American Revolution and in the 
actions of the Founding Fathers of the Constitutional Convention. 

Since the American Revolution was essentially only a political separation 
from England, and since the Founding Fathers wove the existing institution 
into the political fabric of a dynamic federalism, Professor Boorstin feels he 
finds confirmation of the three faces of “givenness” clearly visible. Continuity 
with the past is historically verified, with a federalism which is dynamic and 
not static; the present somehow or other presents American values. 

Furthermore, since America is still a young country, her leaders have not 
infrequently solved a current problem or gained support for some new social 
idea by showing how it squares with the ideas expressed by the Founding 
Fathers. This constant appeal to the Founding Fathers strengthens the notion 
of American continuity. Again, the fact that the average American feels that 
all problems, social, political, and economic can and must be solved within 
the framework of the Constitution emphasizes the first notion of “givenness,” 
the “preformation” ideal, a complete system given from the past. Finally, 
the emphasis placed by the Supreme Court in its dynamic interpretation of 
the Constitution daily re-creates in the mind of Americans continuity with the 
past and the emergence of values from the present. 

While the reviewer concedes that there is in America a vital sense of 
continuity with the past and that most Americans are very much convinced 
that the Founding Fathers produced a Constitution which was to endure for 
ages, he does not admit that Professor Boorstin has established any intrinsic 
connection between these admitted facts and the Professor’s theory of 
“oivenness.” 

In the first place, to say that our peculiar form of life is due to the nature 
of the land first settled by the Puritans, their twofold struggle with the 
Indians, conversion and warfare, and the Puritans’ deep faith in divine 
providence is to ignore the earlier settlements in Virginia and the origin 
and development of the other regions of America. The settlement of the 
Puritans in New England does not explain the American way of life. Fur- 
thermore, this part of the author’s theory is in many ways a combination of 
Turnerism and a primitive mysticism founded upon early Puritan ignorance 
of the land and its seasons. Neither explanation can stand historical analysis. 

This attempted explanation of the notion of “givenness” is very much akin 
to the author’s interpretation of the way in which other emigrants have 
acquired the implicit philosophy of the American way of life, namely, “it is 
in the air” (p. 28). While this may be a facile answer, it is hardly an his- 
torical or a political one. In fact, it leaves all the vital questions unanswered. 

Professor Boorstin seems to increase the novelty of his theory when he 
attempts to confirm the continuity of America by treating “the Civil War 
as a struggle within a working federal system as the American Revolution 
has been a struggle within a long established colonial framework” (p. 119). 
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This solution confuses the political with the social and economic, the 
repercussions of which are still visible in present-day America. Certainly 
the American Revolution did not reject the social and cultural values of 
England along with its political ties. The Civil War, on the other hand, 
involved economic and social differences along with the political. Again, 
the Southern interpretation of State Rights and that of secession may have 
some claims under the Confederation but hardly under federalism. If it was 
the people, juridically organized in the States, who ratified the Constitu- 
tion, then the Union was above the States and consequently not subject to 
their vote of secession. If the States as States ratified the Constitution, then 
a confederation was created of States of equal sovereignty and consequently 
subject to the principles of international law. These differences were well 
aired at the Constitutional Convention by Wilson, Madison, Martin, and 
others. The method of ratification chosen by the Founding Fathers was in 
conformity to Wilson’s ideas of dual federalism. Wilson’s view seems to have 
prevailed and, consequently, at this late day, the Professor’s interpretation 
of the Civil War as a struggle within the framework of federalism seems to 
be an attempt to make the facts fit his theory of complete continuity. 

Dr. Charles Beard in his Republic has asked himself the same question 
proposed by Professor Boorstin about the absence of an American articulate 
political theory. Beard’s answer, though expressed in the form of a doubt, 
leads to a different conclusion. Dr. Beard asks, “Our intellectual power seems 
to have declined, or has it merely been diverted to specialities such as busi- 
ness, private law, or natural sciences.” Roscoe Pound has another answer, 
which would almost seem to deny the existence of any political theory. He 
says, “ ‘Solvitur Gubernando.’ If our theories are logically and philosoph- 
ically impossible, they have worked well; and continental Europe can point 
to no such Governmental results.” 

Finally, Professor Mcllwain, in comparing a statement of Professor 
Pound’s with one of Mr. Justice Frankfurter, offers a more tangible answer 
te the absence of an articulate theory than the author’s. McIlwain says, “one 
of the statements referred to is that of Professor Pound’s, ‘a Federal polity 
is necessarily a Legal polity.’ The other is a quotation of Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter, ‘Federal Governments are the product of economic and social pres- 
sures.’ .. . In a Federal polity definition becomes a necessity, and definition 
is the equivalent of Law, the polity can not be other than ‘necessarily legal.’ ” 

This legal theory is well founded in the history of our nation. Many of 
the advocates of the American Revolution were lawyers. Lawyers, as a rule, 
are not given to abstract theories. They are bread-and-butter men. They take 
their stand on law and precedent. Jefferson, Wilson and John Adams, even 
though they occasionally appealed to a Higher Law, finally took their stand 
on the Rights of Englishmen, founded in the British Constitution and on the 
constitutional principles of the Glorious Revolution of 1688. Here as lawyers 
they were on firm ground. Thirty-three of the fifty-five members of the Con- 
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vention were lawyers. The document they produced was to be the paramount 
law of the land and consequently to be interpreted by lawyers. This has been 
our history. No other country has developed a constitutional law akin to that 
of America. Constitutional law stands in the way of any political theory. For 
the Constitution and its law reach into all phases of American life. It con- 
trols, specifies, and determines all rights, either personal or of property; 
it regulates business and private enterprise; it specifies relations between 
Church and State, and between the Federal government and those of the 
States. Practical problems which arise in these areas are not solved by 
appeal to any social or economic theory but by an appeal to the law and 
its lawyers. 

This theory of the legality of federalism, coupled with the fact that the 
American Revolution was a political break with England on constitutional 
grounds, seems to be a more sound explanation for the absence of an articu- 
late American political theory than Professor Boorstin’s “Givenness.” This 
practical explanation is enhanced when one considers the immunity America 
enjoyed from the deleterious effects of the Philosophes and Romanticists. 

While disagreeing with several aspects of Professor Boorstin’s theory of 
“Givenness” this reviewer feels that the Professor has made a contribution 
to American political thought and that The Genius of American Politics is 
a book to be read and studied. 

Fordham University. ARTHUR A. Nortu, S.J. 


Tupor PRELATES AND Po.itics 1536-1558. By Lacey Baldwin Smith. Prince- 
ton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. Pp. viii, 333. $5.00. 

In the theological controversies of Tudor England, loyalty to the state 
and devotion to duty found equal expression in the practical operation of 
politics and religion. To the English mind, habituated to the strict disciplines 
of the Henrician regime, obedience in matters of faith was as inescapable 
as the multifarious regimentations imposed upon the people by a bureaucratic 
government. With their characteristic national habit of practical compromise 
politicians and prelates alike came to accept Richard Hooker’s basic dis- 
tinction between theory and reality as being “not of one suit . . ., because 
they concern the actions of man.” “I somewhat marvel,” he wrote in support 
of ecclesiastical polity, “that they especially should think it absurd to oppose 
Church government, a plain matter of action, unto matters of Faith, who 
know that themselves divide the Gospel into Doctrine and Discipline.” The 
conservative prelate-statesmen of Henry VIII were as skeptical of radical 
or religious change as were the later Elizabethans. To them, conformity 
gave strength and continuity to the ordered stability of Tudor rule. Unity 
in the state was essential. 

Such was the conflict between the conservative prelates and the zealous 
reformers of the episcopal bench which Professor Smith so clearly analyzes. 
Drawing freely from their own writings, the political and religious opinions 
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of some forty-five ecclesiastics are presented to the reader with a clarity 
and simplicity of style that is exemplary. If the conservative faction, led by 
Stephen Gardiner, is given preferential treatment, it is only because it so 
largely determined the reformation policies of the reign. These worldly 
bishops were traditionalists without becoming absolutists; although amenable 
to constructive change, they were fully cognizant of the dangers to the body 
politic implicit in the leavening doctrines of the reformers. Nevertheless, 
attempts at compromise failed, and after 1540 the two divergent groups 
reached an impasse that defied all efforts at reconciliation. The discerning 
reader can follow the ideological conflict between the Catholics and Protes- 
tants so forcefully presented in these pages, and can perhaps agree with 
the author that the passionate controversies of the past were no less real 
than is the portentous challenge of the present. “During these violent years 
it was the mild, middle-of-the-road conservatives who were driven by the 
course of events to renounce their moderate and liberal humanism, and the 
insecurity and uncertainty of their position is reminiscent of many middle- 
of-the-road groups today.” 

Against the background of this painstaking study, the political and doc- 
trinal problems of the Reformation stand out in bold relief. Thoroughly 
documented, the work is a penetrating and critical exploration of that con- 
temporary opinion too little emphasized by Reformation historians. Whether 
evaluating the “New Sophistry” or weaving the tapestry of the “Conserva- 
tives’ Dilemma,” the English prelates are allowed to speak for themselves. 
The result is a delightful combination of polemical logic and _ political 
argument, interspersed with the provocative interpretations of the narrator. 
The story is confined to the first half of the century, with only a brief 
epilogue on the “sterile reign” of Queen Mary. Though new personnel 
in church and state appeared, the controversy over the old problems con- 
tinued. Professor Smith might profitably pursue his inquiries in a comparable 
study of the Elizabethan ecclesiastics. 

Louisiana State University. W. C. RicHarpson. 


W. B. Yeats: Letters To KATHERINE TyNAN. Edited by Roger McHugh. 

New York: McMullen Books, Inc. Pp. 190. $4.50. 

From 1887 to 1895 Yeats carried on a discreet correspondence with an 
Irish woman whom, if we are to judge by his declarations, he valued highly 
as a native Christina Rossetti. As far as Yeats is concerned, there is little 
in the letters to indicate that this was the great early stage of his self-dis- 
covery, the years of Oisin and Inisfree and the Abbey beginnings. All the fire 
of life is carefully banked; offhand references to Madame Blavatsky and 
her circle of moths, the wearying London weather, his unpredictable health; 
all the bookman’s small talk of walks, writing, menus, and lonely days. Here 
and there he strikes fire: a chance street scene, a sunset, most often, the 
character of an acquaintance. He was always snuffing and receding from new 
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faces, like an uncertain pup—putting them to his own peculiar tests of 
family and views, and then making a short end of them with an acid stroke. 

The letters, then, are the week-by-week, well-worn record of a man who 
was under no compulsion to be original, analytic, or even entertaining; what 
one notices is the absence in them of his many interests and concerns dur- 
ing those years. Yeats the patriot is not in them, nor the playwright, nor is 
the living style here that was to give such permanent distinction to all his 
writing on politics or art. What emerges is a lonely, uncertain, maturing 
mind, writing the sort of letters that leave London by the thousands every 
day for the north, decrying, as only an uprooted Irishman can, fogs, crowds, 
aloofness and boiled beef. 

Hopkins had hammered out in his letters the psychological and artistic 
problems he was also putting to verse; Cowper’s letters are charming in- 
formal essays, an English country calendar; Byron’s wave his smoky brand 
of rhetoric; Shelley’s letters are footnotes for the high tide of romanticism. 
But Yeats handles issues gingerly if at all. 

What is probably true is that he had too much respect for the situation 
of Miss Tynan to weary her with his fascinating and dubious interests. She 
was a Catholic; and he knew she could only be offended by his leanings 
toward spiritism. She had arrived, by borrowing, from here and there, at 
a style she wore with some distinction; and he was still struggling for a 
style—his straightforward rhetoric, full of surprise and substance, would 
only come after many more years of labor. 

What is really notable is that with the many important differences in their 
temperament and direction they could still find a common ground over eight 
years of changed circumstance. The letters survived Maud Gonne, Madame 
Blavatsky, Parnellism, religion and ambition. Most wonderful of all, they 
survived Yeats, his volatility and small spiritual horizons. 

It was Miss Tynan’s marriage in 1893 that reduced the letters to a few 
infrequent weather reports; “dear Katy” vanishes, and “my dear Mrs. 
Hinkson” arises formidably. It was the end of the charming affair; the old 
warmth, informality and trivial charm are gone. And perhaps for the best, 
at that precise time. Yeats was well on the way to being a public man, 
awaiting his park and monument, and his later life was not remarkable for 
the presence of old friends. 


Paray-le-Monial, France. Daniev Berrican, S.J. 


Critics AND Criticism. Edited by R. S. Crane. Chicago: The University of 

Chicago Press. Pp. 647. $6.00. 

Critics and Criticism is a collection by Professor Crane of twenty-one 
essays by six men formerly associated at the University of Chicago. Three 
of the authors contributed five (Professors Crane, McKeon and Olson) and 
the other three each contributed two (Professors W. R. Keast, Norman 
Maclean and Bernard Weinberg). The introduction and six other essays 
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appear in this volume for the first time; the other fourteen are reprints, 
some with a few alterations, of articles already published. The first five 
pieces (Part I) are criticisms of certain modern critics, the ten pieces of 
Part II are historical treatments of theories of the past from Plato and 
Aristotle to the end of the eighteenth century, and the five remaining in 
Part III are utterances of theory by their authors, the last two differing from 
the first three by being not generalizations from unrestricted observation, 
but deduced from close scrutiny each of a specific literary work. There is 
a large unity intended for the volume, based on uniformity in “general 
assumptions and aims with respect to the art of criticism” (p. 1). 

The purpose of the edition is to increase the influence of the humanistic 
arts, of which criticism is one. This they propose to do by (1) subjecting 
“principles currently employed . . . to a systematic critique of their powers 
and limitations,” and (2) investigating the possibilities of particular methods 
which have been neglected in modern times (p. 4). The six contributors share 
what Professor Crane (p. 12) calls a “strong temperamental affinity” for 
Aristotle’s “approach to problems,” and Aristotle’s scientific and “literal” 
method seems to be in generally good standing (pp. 17-20, 83, etc.). 

The meritorious features of Critics and Criticism will not receive as much 
space in this review as a few “contrary matters.” It is with keen regret that 
I am forced by limitations of space to dismiss them with simple itemization. 
It would be a longer review if it were devoted to discussion of all that is 
worth saving. These are both of W. R. Keast’s penetrating and intelligible 
essays, on Johnson and on Heilman’s “symbolic reading” of King Lear; 
Norman Maclean’s two delightful contributions, one on the shift from “sub- 
lime ode” to the “lyric,” and his observations, in lively and talented style, 
on the power of Shakespeare to freight a word; both of Weinberg’s cred- 
itable studies, on Robortello’s and Castelvetro’s refracting effects upon Aris- 
totle’s concepts before these were bequeathed to the French classicists. Dean 
McKeon’s erudite review of “Aristotle’s Conception of Language,” his his- 
tory of rhetoric in the Middle Ages, of the reputation of poetry in the 
twelfth century through its link with philosophy, his richly documented pages 
on Plato’s concept of imitation (pp. 147-157) and the illuminating contrast 
of Plato’s and Aristotle’s use of words (p. 160), are invaluable. Worthy of 
note too are Professor Olson’s sane observations on Warren’s use of “uncon- 
trolled analogy” in his symbolic interpretation of The Ancient Mariner; his 
general insights (pp. 50, 52, 61-2, 64-6, 70, 81, etc.) , and provocative remarks 
about the nature of symbols (pp. 583, 586-7, 588, 593) along with other 
vital matters (pp. 577-8, 588-9) in a Socratic dialogue; Professor Crane’s 
accurate and balanced analysis of the plot of Tom Jones and several good 
hints (pp. 616-647) on the nature of the comic; also, his summary outline 
of English neoclassical criticism, which is felt to be the product of a mind 
secure through mature experience with literary history. 
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Finally, it is no insignificant matter for professors in a positivistic and 
nominalistic era of post-Renaissance education to declare “temperamental 
affinity” with “Aristotle’s approach to problems.” Such an allegiance gives 
the volume a certain perennial significance if we can judge from past cen- 
turies in which the tide of Aristotle has always come in after it has gone 
out. The general implication that, as Weinberg’s studies show, to reject is 
not necessarily to have understood, distinguishes and dignifies their effort. 

Nevertheless, there are dissatisfactions which persist with the reader, 
owing to a few particular opinions on literary matters, and one general 
philosophical assumption which seems to be shared by at least three of the 


contributors. 
Quite central to the volume as a whole is the matter of Aristotle’s con- 


cept of imitation, in the hands of Professors McKeon and Olson. For con- 
venience I quote Professor McKeon’s explanation of it, taking the liberty 
to number his sentences in order to facilitate discussion. He says, p. 162: 


(1) Aristotle says relatively little concerning the process of imitation, and that little 
has been subject to great differences of interpretation; (2) yet what he says of natural 
objects and their production and of artificial objects and their making affords sound 
basis for reconstruction of his theory of imitation. (3) The natural object, composite 
of form and matter, acts according to the natural principle of its being; (4) in imi- 
tation the artist separates some form from the matter with which it is joined in nature— 
not, however, the “substantial” form, but some form perceptible by sensation—and joins 
it anew to the matter of his art, the medium which he uses. (5) The action which he 
imitates may be “natural” to the agent, but the artist must attempt to convey not that 
natural appropriateness and rightness, but rather a “necessity or probability” suitably 
conveyed by the materials of his art. (6) It is for this reason that “a likely impossi- 
bility is always preferable to an unconvincing possibility.” (7) The analysis might be 
illustrated from the various arts. (8) The man who sits for his portrait assumes a 
posture which is determined by the laws of gravitation, by the anatomy of the human 
body, and by the peculiarities of his habits; (9) the painter must justify the line he 
chooses not in terms of physics or anatomy, but in terms of the composition which 
appears in the colors and lines on his canvas. (10) A man performs an action as a con- 
sequence of his character, his heritage, his fate, or his past actions; (11) the poet 
represents that action as necessary in his medium, which is words, by developing the 
man’s character, by expressing his thoughts and those of men about him, by narrating 
incidents. (12) For Aristotle, consequently, imitation may be said to be, in the fine arts, 
the presentation of an aspect of things in a matter other than its natural matter, 
rendered inevitable by reasons other than its natural reasons; (13) in the useful arts 
it is the realization of a function in another matter or under other circumstances than 
those which are natural. (14) It is no contradiction, consequently, that the artist should 
imitate natura! things, and that he should none the less imitate them “either as they were 
or are, or as they are said or thought to be or to have been, or as they ought to be” 
(1460b7-11). (15) Art imitates nature; (16) the form joined to matter in the physical 
world is the same form that is expressed in the matter of the art. (17) Art does not 
abstract universal forms as science does, but imitates the forms of individual things. 
(18) Yet, just as the form of man differs from man to man, so the actions of the 
historical Orestes differ from the actions presented as probable or necessary for Orestes 
in the plot of a play; (19) and if Orestes had no historical counterpart, the play would 
still, in this sense of imitation, be an imitation of the actions of men. 
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In this passage, the author is at two problems: Exactly what is it that is 
“imitated” (sentences 4, 5, 9, 11, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 19), and exactly what 
gives probability to the art object (5, 6, 9, 11, 12, 14, 18, 19)? In 
answer to the first, he is giving two different solutions, saying on the one 
hand that the artist puts on canvas that form of the thing imitated that is 
perceptible by the senses (4, 12, 16) and, on the other hand, that he puts 
on canvas not quite that, but something which deviates from that (12, 18, 
19). In answer to the second question also, he is allowing for two different 
solutions, hinting (only) on the one hand that it is something about the 
medium of the art which insures probability (5, 11), and saying a bit more 
clearly on the other hand that it is fitness to something in the form of the 
art object itself that insures probability (9, 14, 18). 

The idea that something in the “materials” governs the fitnesses which 
result in probability is a concept remotely approaching Coleridge’s, of organic 
form; a closer approach to such a concept in this book is indicated by Pro- 
fessor Olson (pp. 550-1), who speaks of the artist as “midwife” to marble 
or bronze which “implicitly contains” the form (a concept contradicted, now- 
ever, on p. 553). Whereas this idea places the norms to be followed in the 
materials, Aristotle’s places them in the action imitated. 

Professor Olson deviates from Aristotle’s concept of the end of art, mak- 
ing imitation the end (p. 553). Consequently he is disposed to account 
for a lyric as an imitation of an action of a character (pp. 56, 63, 69 ff., 
72, 73, 563-4, 588). Lyric is conspicuously absent from Aristotle’s Poetics, 
in which tragedy, comedy and epic are treated. These three are mimetic 
(1448a20-4), all “imitate” actions of characters. But Aristotle may not 
have thought of lyric as imitation. In any case, to follow the 
method of Aristotle (as the author professes to do, p. 552) would be to 
inquire what are the “what,” the “how” and the “in which” of lyric, as he 
says, but then to answer after a long look at lyric rather than at Aristotle’s 
answer for tragedy. The mind is nct satisfied with this idea of Professor 
Olson’s since it does not fit all lyric. The formal causes and immediate func- 
tions of lyric and tragedy differ quite radically. It is true that the “special 
poetics” that Olson applies to Yeats’s Sailing to Byzantium furnishes certain 
insights, but these insights are already available to analysis by voice and 
address, and in many cases the insights thus furnished might not be the 
crucial ones, those into the distinctively lyrical character of a lyric. 

Consistent at least with this preoccupation, but consistently detrimental to 
analysis of lyric is Professor Olson’s concept of the role of language in the 
poetic process. He thinks of it as a “temporal medium” (p. 73). It is true 
that like music, language is temporal in its aspect of sound. But unlike music, 
it necessarily has semantic significations, and these like sculpture and paint- 
ing may be spatial in their reference. Thus words of poems (The Ancient 
Mariner, Keats’s Sonnet . . . Chapman’s Homer) may refer to space, or to 
people and things in space. In that respect language is spatio-temporal. 
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Again, allied to such a reduction of the nature of language to its temporal 
aspects is the attitude that its importance is overrated. Olson says, “There 
are no necessary differences between poetic diction, as diction, and the diction 
of any other kind of composition” (p. 68. Why all this attention of the 
contemporary critics to language, he protests, when “language is always 
merely a medium, a material, never a form” (p. 60). Notice also, Crane, p. 
100: “. . . poetic content or form—the words here mean the same”). It is when 
these opinions are added to the above-mentioned exclusion of the spatial that I 
suspect the basis of Mr. Olson’s opposition to be his concept of the matter 
and form of poetry. But the matter is what the poem is made of. The matter 
is therefore language; language is made of words; a word is a sound to 
which is necessarily attached a specific signification. The matter of the poem 
therefore includes sounds and significations. The form includes the structure 
shaped of the sounds (sound structure) and the structure shaped of signifi- 
cations (meaning structure). The finished form is not divisible into two 
halves, of course, sound and meaning being inviolably mingled in one form, 
but the point is that the matter includes significations as well as sounds, 
and the form includes structured sound as well as structured meaning. Those 
who, with Olson, hold that “language is always merely a medium . . . never 
a form,” although they might not say it, are in immediate danger of saying 
“Poetry is meaning,” or “Poetry is a message,” etc. This tends to make 
philosophy or rhetoric of poetry (although Professors Crane and Olson 
have not been doing that). Moreover, the separation of matter and form is 
purely a helpful, momentary, mental instrument; there is no fixity in the 
separation, or any separation at all in the reality, as the prefix “merely” 
delicately suggests. Preoccupation with the language is not necessarily (even 
though many have erred in so making it) an espousal of triviality. It is the 
laudable fear of triviality that I think one might detect in Olson’s rhetoric. 

We see it again in his study of Longinus. Impatient with historical fact 
(pp. 233-5), and in spite of detached sections following Longinus’ argument 
by close documentation (pp. 242-3, 246-7, 249-250, etc.), he exhibits an 
aversion for the interpretation that Longinus is writing a treatise on a divi- 
sion of rhetoric, and about “mere arrangement of words,” the “merely 
verbal,” “merely stylistic” (p. 259). He keeps calling the agent Longinus 
refers to, an agent of “literary art,” of “literary composition,” a “writer,” 
an “author,” an “artist” (pp. 234, 235, 237, 249, 250, 258, etc.) and the 
“question” is said not to be a “rhetorical problem” (pp. 236, 237-8, 259). 
He blinks in the presence of Longinus’ text (p. 238, note 7, p. 240, 252, 257, 
etc.) where Longinus mentions the orator, and devices of style calculated to 
make rhetoric lofty. Professor Olson does not think Longinus was writing a 
treatise on the grand style. After saying the treatise is “an inquiry into the 
methods by which a certain quality of literary composition is achieved” (p. 
235), he bends his steps toward the position that it is about the sublime, but 
mainly busy about the passions and the soul (p. 259). And sublimity “can 
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scarcely be taken as referring to mere elevation of diction” (tbid.). Yet note 
the words of Quintilian (who was very probably associated with Longinus: 
Rhys Roberts’ ed. of L., Intro., p. 12) about the grand style; in rebus spiritus 
et in verbis sublimitas (10, 1, 27). Professor Olson concludes about the sub- 
lime (p. 259): “. . . the word should not be taken in its merely stylistic sense 
but should receive its definition in terms of that communication of nobility 
which is made possible by the perfection of the human soul and of art.” 
But Longinus thought this “communication” was “made possible” by the 
expression of genius (9, 14, 30, etc.), even aided by figures and devices 
of expression (15-32). He may well have been writing a treatise on the 
grand style, but what is so reprehensible or distasteful about that? It is by 
“grand” words, or by words “grandly” devised that “great” meaning is 
expressed, and occasioned. I suggest that Norman Maclean’s account (p. 
413) appears more accurate. If indeed Longinus was writing mainly about 
the grand style, a subdivision of rhetoric, he was not violating the method 
of Aristotle who advises, for a better understanding of a thing, that “the 
compound should always be resolved into the simple elements or least parts 
of the whole” (Pol. 1252a20-22; cf. Poet. 1447a9-10). 

Less central to the book, but noteworthy, is the calling of the “duality” 
of the end of poetry “Horatian” by Professor Weinberg (p. 320), and, to 
judge by the omission of denial, possibly Professor McKeon (pp. 313, 485). 
There is no reference to any alternative opinion, although it has already 
been ably investigated and demonstrated that Horace, Ars P. 333-4 has long 
been misread, and that line 377 (animis . . . iuvandis, giving of joy to the 
mind) is a clearer reference by the poet to his concept of the function of 
poetry (Cf. LaDriére, “Poetry and Prose,” Shipley’s Dictionary of World 
Lit.). 

So much for literary matters. The general philosophical assumption I spoke 
of above is that of relativism. Professor McKeon disavows relativism by 
seying (p. 473) “There is doubtless but one truth in aesthetic as in other 
disciplines,” and confirmation of this appears elsewhere (pp. 523, 541, 545). 
But he manifests too sensitive a neutrality in language. In fact I am not sure 
that language is not the villain in the case generally, and not thought; 
I may have misunderstood, like all those referred to by Professor Crane 
(p. 2), who have called the contributors long philosophic names. At any rate, 
siaring at the words of Professors Crane (pp. 2-24), McKeon (pp. 297, 298, 
464, 471, 476, 481, 490, 493, 495), and Olson (pp. 547, 549, 551, 552), 
I conclude at least that if they mean not to be relativistic, then intention and 
expression are often at cross-purposes. 

Relativism results from identifying things which are (logically) distinct, 
and by such identifications these authors leave themselves open to relativism. 
Confusions in terminology, logical identification of matter with form, of the 
result of process with process itself, of the objective with the subjective, 
are apparent in their language. 
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There is no clear distinction made by Crane (p. 5), between the criticism 
and the theory of poetry, and no uniform terminology generally for such 
distinctions: the word “philosophy,” sometimes “aesthetic,” sometimes “criti- 
cism,” seems to be used for literary theory (pp. 5, 23, 107, 411, 412, 428). 
But “philosophy” having persistent connotations with ultimates, and 
“aesthetic” with beauty, it would seem well to keep precise distinctions:- 
between philosophy, the theory of literature, the criticism of literature, the 
history of literature, of theory, of criticism, literature, the aesthetic aspects 
of literature. Again, Professor Crane’s “qualitative critic” and “specific 
critic” (pp. 14-7) are not coordinate terms: qualitative implies quantitative, 
and specific, general. His “qualitative” critic is a theorist, and his “specific” 
critic is simply a critic. 

The confusing of matter and form is seen in the above-mentioned reference 
by Olson, to the form’s being “implicit” in the marble. Again, Crane holds 
(p. 8), that “method” is a “combination” of “a particularly formulated sub- 
ject matter and a particularly determined mode of reasoning about it.” But 
subject matter is one thing; the particular formulating of it is another, namely 
the method. Literature outside the critic’s mind supplies the matter and the 
critic’s mind is the agent of formulation (cf. Met. 1032b1). Professor Olson 
does not use Aristotle’s causes to advantage, as appears in note 8, pages 564-5, 
where consideration of final cause would clear the distinction between the 
chair and the poem, and again (p. 558), in the vageuness of his use of the 
formal cause. Moreover, Crane’s attributing of inconstancy to the nature of the 
object rather than to the receiver’s mind (p. 6) is confusion of the objective 
with the subjective. On page 7, in the words “The subject matter of a given 
critical discussion is . . . identical with its formulation” there is a hint (from 
given and discussion) that confusion might rather be between the expression 
of a thing and the thing itself. It is not clear, even from the cross-references, 
whether Crane thinks of “discourse” and “terms” as verbal or as things 
meant by the verbal (p. 6-7). But, as Professor McKeon makes clear 
(p. 188), Aristotle separates thought or the thing thought and verbal dis- 
course (cf. De Anima 429b9ff.; Nic. Eth. 1175b30-6, the distinction between 
pleasure being experienced and that which occasions it. Also see Plato, 
Greater Hippias 294A-C, 302C; and Minos 313B-C, Socrates’ question whether 
“speech . . . is the things that are spoken . . . Or is speech something dis- 
tinct from the things spoken?”). 

Such confusions are perhaps more properly Neoplatonic than Platonic, 
clearly not Aristotelian. So too is the more modern than ancient attitude 
that theories of poetry are “hypotheses” (cf. p. 13), an attitude strengthened 
by the doctrine that poetry is a substitute for theology and that the poet medi- 
ates between us and the mysteries of the universe. Our authors are refresh- 
ingly free of this doctrine, but not of the attitude. In their case, it may be the 
habitual discipline of the objective historian, and exceeding erudition, that 
withstand the singleness of focus necessary to the theorist at times. One can- 
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not always tell in Professor McKeon’s account of the “philosophic bases of art 
and criticism” (pp. 463-545), whether he is keeping the history of what 
has been, separate from what properly should be. Confusion of history with 
norms of nature is a modern Neoplatonic one also. McKeon sometimes seems 
to be surveying not the nevessary relation of philosophic principles to criti- 
cism, but the history of that relation; but then, witnessing his reliance upon 
the small fraction of material still extant, and his somewhat arbitrary selec- 
tion and rejection in the classification of critics (pp. 530-545), the reader 
is not sure. His choice of the “dialectical mode” (p. 544) for a “propaedeu- 
tic” to essays pursuing “one mode” (p. 545), simply to give awareness to 
critics, is exonerating, but the dialectical gets into the very vitals of expres- 
sion. For example, “There is doubtless but one truth in aesthetics as in other 
disciplines, but many statements of it are found to be adequate, more are 
partially satisfactory, and even more have been defended” (p. 473). It is 
not dogmatism (of which, by the way, it seems Professor Crane, p. 6, inac- 
curately accuses Wellek and Warren’s Theory of Literature) to write: “There 
is doubtless but one truth in aesthetics as in other disciplines, but although 
many statements of it are found to be adequate, many more are only partially 
satisfactory, and even more have had to be defended.” But more serious 
confusion in language appears in this typical, not isolated, sentence in an 
essay not professedly in the dialectical mode: “Despite the temptation to 
claim the scientific method for literary criticism, philosophy and poetry are 
not to be classified after the fashion of purely natural phenomena or things, 
precisely because they contain and are affected by the ideas used in defin- 
ing and classifying them” (p. 297). 

By this time the emphasis upon objections has distorted the total picture 
of this book, and especially of Professors McKeon and Crane whose services to 
our generation (some of them in this book) have been very great. I for one 
draw repeatedly on their bountiful wealth. I urge repetition of the merits 
above dismissed, which in reality exceed in number and degree the features 


I have magnified. 
College of Mt. St. Vincent. SisTER Mary FRANcIs. 


Mopern Russian LireraturRE. From Chekhov to the Present. By Marc 

Slonim. New York: Oxford University Press. Pp. 467. $6.80. 

Mare Slonim’s history of Russian literature is now complete in two vol- 
umes. The first volume, also published by Oxford University Press (1950), 
was entitled The Epic of Russian Literature. In this first part, the author 
had faced a formidable task, dealing with some six centuries of Russian 
culture, from the earliest writings up to and inclusive of Dostoevsky and 
Tolstoy. In the second part, the topic, though covering a shorter period, 
is no less complex. 

The book opens with Chekhov, then leads us to the years immediately 
preceding the Russian revolution; here we have the early Gorky, Leonid 
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Andreyev, prose writers like Ivan Bunin, Alexander Kuprin, Alexis Remizov, 
the great poet Alexander Blok and other writers belonging to the brilliant 
school of Russian Symbolists. These lead us to the very threshold of the 
Russian revolution, and to Soviet literature, further described by Mare 
Slonim in some two hundred pages. The “epic” age of Russian literature 
gave Russia a tremendous heritage of classic prose and poetry, and created 
the Russian novel, which became a part of universal culture. In fact, Chekhov 
still belongs to these Russian epics; but he also belongs to the modern age, 
the Russian “age of anxiety,” filled with tragic forebodings. This prologue of 
a catastrophe is carefully analyzed by Mare Slonim. Actually, this is not 
merely a history of Russian literature, it is also an outline of Russian history 
az a whole. The author approaches Russian culture from all angles: political, 
sociological, philosophical, even economic. One may question whether such 
a multiform and almost too detailed account of events and men, outside the 
strictly literary scene, is really necessary; however, Slonim is right in point- 
ing out how closely Russian literature was knit with political and philo- 
sophic trends. 

As we enter with him into the closed world of Soviet literature, the picture 
acquires a new complexity. Slonim minutely describes the various “ages” 
of Soviet writings: from the early times of “Military Communism” and the 
NEP (Lenin’s “New Economic Policy”), when literature was still relatively 
free, to the final and total surrender to the Party Line. Mayakovsky was the 
accredited poet and prophet of early Russian communism and is still honored 
as such; but his futurism is a thing of the past, condemned and purged 
with so many other fantastic literary schools of that “primitive” age. It was 
followed by the ages of “stabilization,” of so-called “socialist realism,” dur- 
ing which the pressure of the Party Line was continually increased. Today, 
all exits to free creation are definitely sealed. And yet Marc Slonim brings 
out very carefully and with great fairness all that was not lost in Russian 
literature even during these dark ages: some independent poetry, a few 
criginal novels and short stories may still be somehow connected to the 
epic age and its tradition. Most of the best Soviet writers were silenced, some 
through physical destruction, some through exile, others through forced 
submission. But Marc Slonim opens up vistas through the thick overgrowth 
of official Soviet literature, which will, we trust, be cleared as soon as 
Russia is freed from the communist jungle. 

Fordham University. HELENE IswoLsky. 


L’E) “xIENCE CHRETIENNE. Introduction 4 une théologie. By Jean Mouroux. 

Paris: Aubier. Pp. 376. 795 fr. 

The author is not raising the problem which ancient theologians raised, 
but rather the problem which in their responses they presuppose and send 
us back to when they list signs of the state of grace. He is not raising the 
problem of the experience of salvation which was handled and rejected by 
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the Council of Trent, but the one to which the Council sent us back when 
it presented the Christian attitude as the relationship of a fear and of a 
confidence which are both equally implied in every fervent life. 

In chapter III the author shows in most scholarly fashion that for St. 
Augustine and St. Thomas, although a man may not know that he is justified, 
yet he knows and should know that he has the faith. He is conscious of 
his own acts, And from this he should derive an unshakable courage, 
confidence and joy in the Lord. Consciousness of one’s faith is a primary 
datum of the Christian consciousness and one of the forces necessary to 
spiritual growth (p. 66). It would then be considered, in the judgment of 
this reviewer, as a primary principle of the Christian life as such, just as the 
“first principles” are primary in all philosophical thinking, and just as 
either an intuition of value or the principle of finality may be considered 
as the first principle in moral judgments and reasoning. 

Since the act of faith is an act of the intellect, and since in an intellectual 
act eadem operatione, intelligo intelligibile, et intelligo me intelligere (1 Sent., 
d.l, q.2, a.l, ad 2um), and since we can have reflex consciousness of our 
own act of faith (indeed we are obliged to make acts of faith, and so 
in examining our conscience we are conscious of whether we fulfilled or 
violated the obligation), the immediate object of the act of reflex con- 
sciousness is here the direct act of faith itself. Now reflection directly grasps, 
in their unity, la pensée pensante et la pensée pensée, or the act and the 
“word” which it engenders. Moreover, the act of reflection grasps the direct 
act in relation to its object. Then the author goes on to show that St. 
Thomas himself holds that to afflrm God by faith is to make Him exist 
as an intelligible object within a supernaturalized intelligence. This is all 
very fascinating, but all we have space for here is to point out the direction 
in which the reasoning seems to go. 

The human act of faith is not the act of a discarnate spirit but of the 
whole man. Feelings and sense perceptions do play an important part in 
the spiritual life of the whole man. And so chapter X is entitled “Le Sentir 
Spirituel.” The author shows how throughout the Old and New Testaments 
God speaks to men in analogies based upon sense functions: “light,” “ears 
to hear,” “taste and see,” the banquet of the Eucharist, “the good odor 
of Christ,” touch in the Song of Songs. The mysterious spiritual senses are 
part of the normal equipment of the Christian life and in the daily battle 
they must be made to triumph over the other senses. St. Thomas (in Philipp. 
II, 5-6, lect. 2; Vivés II, 371) takes Paul’s Hoc sentite in vobis, quod et in 
Christo Jesu and comments, “Hoc sentite, i.e. experimento tenete quod fuit 
in Christo Jesu—see the light of His example, hear His wisdom, breathe 
His graces so as to run to Him, taste the sweetness of His piety, touch His 

virtue so as to be saved—-sic sentite, quasi tangendo per operis imitationem.” 
This is the style of Augustinian theology and it is to be found, albeit to be 
neglected, throughout St. Thomas. And does not this illuminate what St. 
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Ignatius Loyola means when he speaks of a “contemplation of the senses”? 

A doctrine “which begins by denying all feelings, ends up by abandoning 
itself to them on all planes: on the plane of the senses as to something 
unimportant, and on the level of the spirit as to a necessary sign. The 
capital error lies in considering the divine action as if it were incompatible 
with man’s action, and divine grace as if it destroyed and supplied for human 
liberty. Consequently. spiritual mortification through the destruction of 
evil is replaced by a physical annihilation of human forces. And instead 
of the living passivity of the soul which welcomes its God and responds to 
Him by love, there is substituted the dead passivity of a soul which is 
stripped of its will, its liberty and its activity.” The author points out that 
this is the very corruption of the Christian life. He is talking about the 
angelism of Molinos. But the above quotation (p. 294) recapitulates what 
seems to this reviewer to be a key emphasis of the volume. 

The book is number 26 in the Lyon-Fourviére theological series. Pro- 
fessors and students of dogmatic theology will find it most illuminating on 
the subject of the act of divine faith. Many dogmatic theologians have, 
perhaps perforce (owing to the irrationalism of heretical tenets), so insisted 
upon the important fact that the act of faith is an act of the intellect that 
attention can be deflected from the truth that the act of faith is also an 
act of the whole man. The whole man believes, hopes and loves and all 
the richness or poverty of his whole psychical life is reflected in this man’s 
cooperation with grace. All interested in the theology of Catholic action 
will be interested in “Le Christ et Pagir chrétien” (pp. 234-240). The ascet- 
ical as well as the dogmatic theologian will find in this volume an abundance 
of scriptural and traditional light cast upon his material. 


St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia. Lewis DetMaceE, S.J. 


THE Easter Vici. Edited by the Rev. Aloysius F. Wilmes. Part I: National 
Liturgical Week, Cleveland, Ohio, 1952. Part II: The Easter Vigil Service. 
Elsberry, Mo.: The Liturgical Conference, Inc. Pp. xii, 159; 57. $2.00. 
This is the eleventh volume of the annual proceedings of the National 

Liturgical Week. It represents a welcome means of extending to a wider 

audience those valuable discussions on the worship of the Catholic Church 

which take place each year under the auspices of the Liturgical Conference, 

Inc. The subject of the 1952 Conference, “The New Easter Vigil,” was well- 

timed to meet the many inquiries about the new service as pastors and people 

prepared for its third celebration in 1953. The Reverend William Morris, S.S.., 

elaborated the significance of this point when he said: “This dramatic reform 

calls our attention to the fact that the Easter Mystery is the very heart of our 

Religion and therefore the central fact in the Christian liturgy. We have 

tended to minimize the Resurrection. Advent and Lent seem to preoccupy us 

and to carry over even into the Paschal time and to the days of gladness 
after Pentecost” (p. 23). Another contributor observed: “The revised Easter 
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Vigil is an authoritative expression from the highest source that the Liturgy 
should be genuine and that pretense in any form whatever is something less 
than desirable.” 

The new Easter Vigil meets the problem raised by the gradual loss of 
active participation of the Faithful in the liturgical services generally, “a 
loss that had its beginning in the Middle Ages, in the rise of nationalism in 
Europe (rendering Latin, the language of the Liturgy, remote), in excessive 
subjectivism, the outgrowth of Protestantism.” In fairly recent times this 
condition has reached a point where “the congregation was completely 
silenced, occupied with private devotions or substitutes; sacred music had 
run wild to the point of its main purpose being to entertain the people, 
while the liturgy was carried out at the altar over across the chasm that 
had deepened between altar and people . . .” (p. 47). 

Formal restoration of the Easter Vigil came from the Holy Father, Pope 
Pius XII, on February 9, 1951. “It met with enthusiastic reception on the 
part of all who realized the incongruity of the old rite: an early Saturday 
morning meant that bright morning was addressed as ‘beata nox,’ as dark- 
ness into which the Paschal candle brought light; bells were rung and 
silenced again as if loosed by impatience and mistake; None and Vespers 
were anticipated by eight hours; in short, it all discouraged understanding 
and liturgical realism” (p. 49). Worst feature of all was the fact that “in the 
early morning, comparatively few people could be present, the service began 
with practically an empty church and when the moment arrived for the 
great Resurrection Mass, only a small percentage of the parish was on hand.” 

The value of the new rite as a stimulus to link up the liturgy with personal 
asceticism and at the same time to indicate its biblical connections was well 
shown by the Reverend John Quinn, Chaplain of the College of New Rochelle, 
in a paper which evidently evoked eager discussion. “Giving back the Easter 
Vigil to the Faithful is cause to give back to them also their full Biblical 
heritage . . . the full reality of the Old Testament can be addressed only to 
the Christian worshipper who possesses in Christ through the sacraments 
the fulfillment of the Old Testament. . . . It is impossible to renew the 
Easter Vigil properly and leave untouched for the rest of the year the 
un-biblical, un-liturgical and separatist piety of our people” (p. 64). 

The book contains the full text of the new rite, a bibliography and an 
index. As an indication that the discussions were not too theoretical, there 
are included valuable papers on methods and practices for training children 
and adults in preparation for their participation in the ceremony. 

Fordham University. Puiuip Hur ey, S.J. 


Persons AND PERSONALITY. By Sister A. Walters and Sister Kevin O’Hara. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts. Pp. xvii, 678. $4.75. 
The reviewer is happy to present to teachers and to all those interested 
in psychology this remarkable textbook in general psychology. Although the 
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“Is it possible to come to a conclusion 

about Christianity in spirit and in 

A Critique of truth, founded as it is upon the au- 
Revelation thority of an ancient and sacred tradi- 
tion?” This is the tremendous task the 
author sets for himself in summing up 


NICOLAS a long process of thought upon some 
of the fundamental problems of 

BERDYAEV'S Christian revelation. 
As always Berdyaev writes with great 


power and sweep, rushing the reader 


Truth along by the vigor of his conviction. 


Reading the book is a stimulating ad- 


and venture. $2.50 


Revelation Also by the same author: 
THE REALM OF SPIRIT AND 


at your bookseller THE REALM OF CAESAR $2.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS THE BEGINNING AND THE END 
New York 16, N. Y. $3.50 


book is intended primarily as a basic text for the first course in psychology 
at the college level, it is written according to so original a plan, and con- 
tains so many valuable approaches from philosophical and theological view- 
points, as well as penetrating and extremely sensible suggestions, that the 
reading of it is advisable for all those who are looking for a succinct exposé 
of the developments of modern psychology, presented in a Catholic frame- 
work. 

The plan of the book breaks-resolutely with all the traditional divisions— 
sensation, perception, higher processes of integration, etc. It gives first place 
to the chapters on the total person in his relation with heredity and environ- 
ment, then passes to the organism and the nervous and sensory system, con- 
nects the problems of adjustment with the total personality, develops the 
subject of genesis and growth, touches upon values in relation to the ques- 
tions of miracle, adulthood, and maturity, and concludes with studies of the 
theoretical relations between psychology—as a science and profession—and 
philosophy or theology. This division seems to us on the whole very fortu- 
nate, and corresponds much better to the interests of beginners in psychol- 
ogy, while orienting them gradually toward the more technical problems 
which they will be dealing with later in more specialized courses. 

Among the most successful sections—which often do not figure at all in 
textbooks at this level—we note the explanation of motivations and _pat- 
terns of adjustment (7 or 8 pages, remarkable in their concision and cor- 
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rectness, on semineurotic mechanisms of adjustment); the reflections 
on psychotherapeutic methods; finally, the whole section on the stages 
of growth. The reader will find many penetrating observations, modestly 
hidden in the text or in the notes, but which illuminate and may well solve 
many commonly encountered problems. For example, I very much like the 
remark on page 368 where the authors tell us that at Lourdes, if a case of 
hysteria “has been permanently changed, this case would be an even greater 
miracle than the cure of the physical condition.” In the same sense, they 
tell us also that “To assume that a mental disease is not real, but imaginary, 
is to adopt a materialistic attitude toward the human problem,” since it is 
implicitly assumed that the body alone can be responsible for disorder (p. 
367, note). The chapter on the psychology of puberty contains excellent 
observations, which raise questions that are often little studied. One might 
point out this one, for example: “Often two boys will develop a friendship 
on the basis of their mutual interest in the same girl. This apparently never 
happens among girls” (p. 485). 

If we were to call attention to a few weak points, we would locate them 
especially in (1) the chapter on the movies and their influence, which 
ebviously uses documents that are very outdated and of little interest. Ap- 
parently the authors are not aware of the most recent research in this field 
(for example, the Revue Internationale du Cinéma, Paris, Pr. Un. France), 
which has given us articles of a completely different character. (2) Freudian 
psycho-analysis (p. 633) is summed up as a method of interpretation of 
the source of conflicts, without a single reference to the essential phenomenon 
of transference. (3) The bibliography, as fundamental as it is, contains cer- 
tain serious gaps: thus Allport is cited only for his personality and ascend- 
ance-submission tests, while his volume on personality is obviously a classic 
that should be called to the attention of beginners. (4) Adolescence is 
minutely described so far as its physiological, psychological, and even 
religious aspects are concerned, but there seems to have been a systematic 
avoidance of any allusion to a phenomenon as widespread as masturbation, 
which is not even mentioned in veiled words. (5) Finally, we cannot agree 
with the authors’ proposed distinction between hysteria and sanctity, when 
they hold to the following criterion: “The Saint who is the subject of 
mystical phenomenon is exceptionally stable; his emotions are controlled 
and directed by his intelligence, and . . . far from being impressionable, he 
consistently resists the influence of the crowd which would lead him to 
mediocrity” (p. 369). This description is valid for the Christian of good 
psychic health; and the latter may be a mystic; but to apply this criterion to 
sanctity or to the mystical experience would probably result in the dis- 
qualification of quite a few representatives traditionally recognized as 
authentic saints or mystics. 

These remarks should not conceal the fact that this fine volume constitutes 
one of the best textbooks that we now possess at this level, and one that 





A definitive chapter in church history 


Reformation in England 


Volume II—Religio Depopulata 
by Philip Hughes 


This second volume of Father Philip Hughes’s a pe ar ae history of the 
Reformation in England takes up the final period of the reign of Henry 
VIII, and the strengthening and temporary eclipse of the Protestant posi- 
tion under the succeeding Tudor monarchs—Edward VI and Mary I. 


With the insight and scholarship that characterized the first volume of 
THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND, Father Hughes gives 2 thorough 
and devastating analysis of the statements of belief imposed by the suc- 
cessive rulers. The writings of Jewel, Cartwright, Travers, Whitgift, Ban- 

croft, Hooker, and many others are analyzed and their thinking set against 
the social, economic, and political forces that acted on the establishment 
of the Anglican Church. $7.50 


N.B. The third volume of Father Hughes’s history, covering the entire reign 
of Elizabeth I, will be published later this year. Volume I hans “King’s 
Proceedings”) is now available at $6.00. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


The Macmillan 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


is truly written and thought out in a manner both scientific and Catholic. 
The fact that it could have been written by two nuns of the College of St. 
Catherine in St. Paul, Minnesota, is one of the best guarantees we have of 
seeing relations between scientific psychology and religious teaching grow 
increasingly better in the future. 

Gregorian. University. A. Goptn, S.J. 


MEASUREMENT AND PREDICTION. By Samuel Stouffer and others. Princeton, 

N. J.: Princeton University Press. Pp. x, 756. $10.00. 

The informed public, aware of the developments in psychology occasioned 
by World War I (the first extensive validation of intelligence testing, Army 
Alph, Beta, etc.), may sometimes wonder if a comparable development took 
place during the years 1940-1945. 

To those who desire a treatment at once ample and technical we cite the 
imposing and magnificent series in four volumes, “Studies in Social Psychol- 
ogy in World War II” (under the auspices of the Social Science Research 
Council). 

Volume IV, the volume under review, is devoted to scaling methods, 
screening of psychoneurotics, and problems of prediction. Louis Guttman 
presents a new method of scaling, “The Scalogram,” which carries to a high 
point of strictness the exigencies of this method (in which Thurstone and 
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Likert now take their places as pioneers). The semantic variables, as regards 
a single attitude, are studied in such a way that, in the final (ideal) version 
of the scale, each person who answers a given question favorably has a 
higher rank on the scale than any person answering the same question 
unfavorably. Paul Lazarfield presents a new method of statistical analysis, 
“The Latent Structure Analysis,” which uses the logic of factorial analysis 
but not its technique of correlations. 

This volume contains work of the first order, important for the progress 
of methodology in social psychology. 

Gregorian University. A. Goomn, S.J. 


A Newman Symposium. Edited by Victor R. Yanitelli, S.J. Chicago: 
Catholic Renascence Society. (Distributed by the Thomas More Associ- 
ates, Chicago.) Pp. vi, 169. $2.00. 

Catholic and non-Catholic scholars here and abroad owe the Catholic 
Renascence Society in general and Father Yanitelli in particular a debt of 
gratitude for his editorship of A Newman Symposium, which is a compila- 
tion of papers delivered at the Newman Symposium in Worcester, Mass., 
in 1952. The publication of these papers is the crowning project of the 
symposium held under the chairmanship of Mother Mary Grace Monahan 
of the College of New Rochelle. 

Newman is here considered from every critical angle, as a poet, as a 
novelist, and as a literary leader, while The Idea of a University receives 
a thorough analysis and a new evaluation by Fathers Bernard, Donovan and 
Wise as well as by Dr. Rogers and Sister Eugenie. The application of the 
principles contained in the /dea to the secular university and to the Catholic 
university by Dr. Rogers and Sister Eugenie respectively are valuable sec- 
tions for anyone even remotely concerned with education or with educa- 
ticnal problems. 

Dr. Culler’s “Remembrance of Things Past” is both entertaining and in- 
formative. His scrutiny into the private life of the Cardinal completes the 
picture of Newman as a man. No consideration of Newman could be com- 
plete, of course, without a treatment of his life of grace. Fr. David Bulman 
considers this life from its beginnings. He points out the influence on New- 
man of the sainted Fr. Dominic Barberi. 

Newman, “In Our Times,” as discussed by Martin Svaglic seems to me to 
be an accurate measurement of the Cardinal’s effect on the twentieth century’s 
distinguished men of letters. It is only in such a frank evaluation of the 
contemporary position and effect of Newman on our times that his true 
worth as a literary leader in the Catholic Church can be fully appreciated. 

The value of this volume stems from the diversity of approaches contained 
in it as well as the wealth of information contained in each recorded 


lecture. 
College of Mount Saint Vincent. Francis J. Lopato. 
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